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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law: the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


is 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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A SOCIETY OF NATIONS 
samy out the chaos following a war of -peoples on 


an unprecedented scale a cosmos of ordered, associ- 
ated peoples has begun to emerge. The hope which 
idealists of an ethical and juridical type have set before 
humanity for generations, yea centuries, has begun to 
take organic political form. That which the visions of 
seers, prayers of priests, sermons of prophets, songs of 
poets, reasoned arguments of sages, and first experi- 
ments of jurists—as at the Hague—could not accom- 
plish, has been brought to pass by the mad ambition 
of a Prussian dynast, the false political philosophy of 
a State-deifying race of North Europe, and civilization’s 
stern resistance to a belated attempt to substitute might 
for right, autocracy for democracy throughout the world. 
A peoples’ war for liberty has terminated in the will of 
the masses of humanity that the victory won shall not be 
lost by reversion to past theories of national egotism, 
“balance of power,” and race or class supremacies. A 
Society of Nations has been pledged, and January 25, 
1919, will hereafter be a “White Stone” day in the his- 
tory of humanity. . 

The official record of the Peace Conference, which at 
its second plenary session, committed the nations, large 
and small, now represented at Paris to this epoch- 
marking decision, we publish on later pages, and with 
it the speeches of the men who, by their unity of pur- 
pose and fixedness of will, have done most to make the 
new internationalism a fundamental fact in coming 


history. Later we shall publish the text of the tenta- 





tive constitution of this federation, and in due time, 
after the final form has been drafted and ratified, we 
shall publish it with comment, plus such a record of 
the process of drafting the world’s greatest State paper 
as is available. 

The immediate duty of the ApvocaTe is to call at 
tention to two facts: First, that for many years, indeed 
for several generations, it has been the exponent of 
federated, 
action that at last have been made an integral part of a 


views respecting processes of international 
world-covenant; and second, that a policy finding its 
ablest exponent in the present head of the American 
Republic, is undoubtedly the one which a majority of 
the people of the United States wish to have dominate 
the world henceforth, a few critics of the President in 
the Senate and in the reactionary, subsidized press of 
the country to the contrary notwithstanding. The nation 
which, prior to 1914 and the coming of the great war, 
had steadily, by precept and by example, been excelling 
all others in advocacy of an ordered world and of 
settlement of international disputes by rational, media 
torial and arbitral processes, and that in its own struc- 
ture of government, devised in 1787, had established a 
modus vivendi, by which the sovereignties of minor 
and major units within tlie State, when they clashed, 
could be adjusted by the force of public opinion and 
without resort to arms, will not in the year 1919 let its 
will be thwarted by any plottings of politicians or by 
any appeal to the groundlings on the basis of an alleged 
peril to “nationalism.” 
the 


assembled in 


If execution of international law, to 


which the nations 


organic 
Paris already stand 
pledged, demands assumption of duties by the United 
the 
federated nations,. the duties will be lived up to just as 


States which will make it a sharer in the will of 


surely and as effectively as they were when, by the com- 
pulsion of events, the nation associated itself with Ger- 
many’s military opponents and sent its virile, vast army 
across the Atlantic. 

By the irony of history many eminent persons now 
most eager to have the United States retire within its 
shell of isolation- and avoid all “entangling alliances” 
created to make a permanent peace, during 1914-16 
were the most vociferous and bellicose of clamorers for 
American action in Europe’s war. 

Study of the record of the acts of the Supreme Council 
and of the Peace Conference during January shows that 
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under the pressure of personalities as keen for action as 
Presidents Wilson and Clemenceau are and under the 
compulsion of omens as portentous as Russia’s and Ger- 
many’s plights—not to mention the insistent clamor of 
the millions of armed men for rapid demobilization— 
much already has been done in the way of creating for 
the new Society of Nations a moral prestige which 
surely will enhearten the Commissioners and induce them 
to go on and consummate the work so well begun. 

The various factions of warring Russians, socialist 
and anti-socialist, defenders of the old régime and 
champions of the new, have been slow to see that the 
question of Russia’s place in the new federation is one 
that Russians must settle, and not the Commissioners. 
Until they come to some agreement among themselves 
and clear up the situation from the national standpoint 
they cannot co-operate in functioning internationally 
in the normal and juridical ways of a Society of Na- 
tions. Fortunately latest reports from Russia indicate 
that the “Moderates” of both groups are drawing to- 
gether and are planning to make agreements that will 
hasten recognition by the Conference. Meantime the 
Commissioners are free to deal with other problems. 

Equally wholesome in its effect has been the warning 
issued to the newly-created governments, born of the 
disintegration of the defeated empires, and also appli- 
cable to some long-established nations with inflated 
notions as to territorial aggrandizement, informing 
them that continuance of feuds and clashes over terri- 
tories while the Conference is studiously investigating 
the justice of their respective claims, will prejudice the 
interests of the contentious peoples. A collective rebuke 
of this kind is one that cuts into the cuticle of the most 
covetous and chauvinistic veteran statesman, not to 
mention a man newly entrusted with championship of 
assumed national interests; and it has been interesting 
to note the immediate calming effect of this admonition 
where it was most needed in Poland and in Jugo-Slavia. 

Most. striking of all the policies approved and acted 
upon by the Commissioners, because testing their good 
faith and sincerity at the point of mest radical depar- 
ture from -all the traditions of procedure following 
settlements after the 
refusal to transfer Germany’s former colonial posses- 
sions to outright ownership and unquestioned control by 
nations that under older standards of statecraft would 
have had good title to them. It is a decision that has 
not pleased Japan, the British dominions in the South 
Pacific, nor France, and it may leave some scars that 
will not soon heal. But it was the only policy that could 
have been followed with any respect for the pledges 


other great wars, has been 


. 
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given by all the Powers to President Wilson’s platform 
prior to the assembling of the Conference, or with any 
hope of retaining the respect of the public opinion of the 
world outside of governmental circles, especially since 
new evidence of secret understandings as to partition of 
conquered territory by even the most progressive and 
democratic of the Allied nations has been produced. 
The “peace of loot” policy having been made impos- 
the Wilson and 
Premier Lloyd-George; and return of the territory to 


sible by collaboration of President 


Germany being out of the question, a way out has been 


found in assertion of the principle of trusteeship, 
with choice or assignment of mandatory powers, by 
which, under certain limitations of authority and use of 
privilege for selfish ends, the captured territories will 
the of Nations 


such time as it decides that there can be home rule or 


he administered for Society until 


that there should be a change in the trustee. Applica- 
tion of this method or process to other territory and to 
other peoples in the Near and Far East, as well as to 
Africa, would go far to settle thorny problems which 
the Conference faces; and the net result would be en- 
hancement of the authority. of the Society of Nations 
when it is formed. For the trustees must be watched, 
appeals from their policies and deeds must be made 
easy and quickly heard, and their acts promptly and 
systematically approved or. disapproved by the world- 
body. 

Not the least significant trend of the Conference to 
date has been its failure to make the slightest concession 
to the old “balance of power” theory as it formulates 
plans for the future. There has been frank and un- 
mistakable assertion by the five leading Powers which 
won the war that on all points respecting settlement 
with Germany their will is to be dominant; and there 
has been equal candor in letting small pro-ally nations 
and neutral nations know that at least in the fermative 
stages of the Conference methods of procedure, details 
of administration, limitations of debate, etc., were not 
to be subjected to obstructionist tactics. The Powers 
that have suffered most in men and treasure during the 
fighting are also suffering most from delays in mobili- 
zation and in settlement of post-war economic policies. 


On the other hand, it is just as apparent that the ulti- 


mate world-authority, as the victors see it, is to be based 


on the will of the entire group of nations assenting to 
the coming program; and the Paris Conference of 1919 
is not to be another 1815 Congress of Vienna. A cen- 
tury of dire results from group competition among 
nations seems to have taught the world international 
co-operation. 
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The substitution of the word “reparation” for “indem- 
nity” in the title of one of the Conference’s most impor- 
tant committees, ere it had been many days old, has, as 
yet, not received the comment its significance deserves ; 
but it is quite plain that the evidence available, 
gathered by expert economists, social investigators, and 
statisticans, is leading the Conference to an attitude 
toward the defeated Powers, and especially Germany, 
which, while it may not please the “bitter-enders,” will 
be justified at the bar of history just as it now commends 
itself to practical statesmen. They realize that a Ger- 
many impoverished cannot become a Germany able to 
make good legitimate claims for reparation to Belgium, 
France, and Serbia. Solely on grounds of self-interest 
the Allies must curb their demands for anything like 
an immediate indemnity equalling losses incurred. 

Likewise, it is apparent that the Conference under- 
stands that if there is to be a fair and equitable appor- 
tioning of the financial burdens of the war’s costs, 
there must be something like an international stand- 
ardizing of credits and loans, of use of means of trans- 
portation and communication, of wages for workers, of 
child labor, and of administration of all the details of 
government on its economic and social sides. Hence 
the creation: of committees and special commissions of 
investigation such a8 no similar conference of diplomats 
and statesmen ever had aiding it. Quite obviously, facts 
like these, with their implication as to coming action, all 
point to a broadening of the basis on which the Society 
of Nations is to rest and a rooting of it in the ordinary 
life of the working, trading, manufacturing world such 
as it never could get were it solely a political device with 
conventional governmental functions. Capital and labor 
are to have a vital interest in it as well as the political 
servants of the peoples and students of international law. 
It is upon these phases of the problem that Mr. Tead 
has written suggestively in his article on page 41. 

In very truth, it is to be a “Society of Nations,” socia- 
lized under compulsion of the world’s pecuniary and 
commissariat necessities, and a time when the whole 
structure of European and American society is impeached 
by the emergence of a popular uprising that chal- 
lenges democracy itself by a call to the banners of 
the proletariat. The highest, deepest, most far-visioned 
political strategy has demanded a democratization of 
diplomacy, statecraft, industry and racial relations if 
the world is to be saved from a class war which threatens 
to make no distinctions between autocracies, constitu- 
tional monarchies and republics, and that hopes by 
revolutionary rather than by evolutionary methods to 
turn ideals into realities. Fortunately the Commis- 
sioners seem to know this, and are acting accordingly. 
They are meeting a great need by a great endeavor. 
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AUTHORS, WAR, AND PEACE 


Sipe birthday anniversary of James Russell Lowel! 
coincides with that of George Washington, who, 
by the way, had his portrait well limned by Lowell in 
“Under the Old Elm” and in poetic colors that flame 
and burn on the canvas of discriminating character 
analysis. It is in this poem that the Cambridge poet, 
patriot and critic wrote those lines that are the best 
Wordsworth’s 
Said Lowell, having Washington in mind: 


American variant of immortal ode on 


“Duty.” 


The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters 
of the fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured 
beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 
praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted 
days, 


On this poet’s birthday anniversary, under the aus- 
pices of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, in 
the city of New York, there will be the consummation 
of a conference between American and British men of 
letters, the latter it is hoped to be represented by some 
of the greatest of contemporary poets, critics, and his- 
torians. 
Anglo-American rapprochement has been planned is so 
obvious a privilege and duty that it hardly needs more 
than the noting of the fact. 


To express gratification that such a form of 


After a succession of visits 
from British commissions of military and naval men, 
vaptains of industry, clergymen of eminence, educators 
and journalists, it was high time that the makers of 
literature should be welcomed to the United States and 
brought in touch with our own authors, as well as given 
an opportunity to see the republic resolutely adjusting 
itself to tasks of reconstruction. 

Whether any of the visitors are of the dimension of 
the great Victorians, whether British war literature 
has been of a major type, producing anything compar- 
able with the war books of France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Russia—these are not queries with point. The essential 
fact is that common inheritors of the great 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson, 
majestic prose of the makers of the King James’ Ver- 
sion of the Bible, and of Burke, Ruskin, Newman, and 
Huxley, are to have a chance to fraternize. They can 
conspire how they may together champion humanism in 
a day and generation that having at frightful cost put 


verse of 
and the 


militarism under its feet, is now tempted to exalt utili- 


tarianism. They can agree to tune their songs and 
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key their novels, dramas, and orations to the harmonies 
of democracy and social reconstruction which the ram- 
pant, freedom-coveting, idol-breaking, constitution-sal- 
vaging masses of the world are now sounding forth in 
tones that bring terror to entrenched privilege, whether 
dynastic, political, or social and economic. 

That authors can be patriots in all the variant con- 
ceptions of that word the war has disclosed. A terrible 
toll of genius and talent has been taken on the battle- 
fields of France, Flanders, Italy, and Turkey. Others 
of the writing guild have done gruelling service with 
the pen (and not the bayonet) as a weapon, by using 
their art of expression to voice for governments, for 
voluntary relief and philanthropic agencies, and for the 
various arms of the military service, those facts as to 
their functioning and those ideals back of their motives 
for daily duty, which have won from the rank and file 
of the people volunteers, cash, and loyalty to the com- 
mon cause. Never in history has there been finer pam- 
phleteering and publicity work for humanity than 
French, British, and American authors of highest rank 
have carried on during the war; and of the finer forms 
of it in its higher and more enduring reaches of aim 
and achievement the public is still comparatively un- 
aware, since it has been written and accumulated with 
futurity in mind, and for use by the historian and so- 
cial philosopher. 

With the fighting ended, as all the world hopes, and 
with the colossal tasks of reconstruction or reco-ordina- 
tion of civilization awaiting statesmen, economists, and 
prophets with a social vision, the task of the author as 
a civic servant by no means ceases. The same art which 
he has shown he masters in picturing the fighting, he 
now must consecrate to make alluring the stern duty of 
rehabilitating Europe, re-educating the maimed or 
blinded warriors, adjusting taxation so that its incidence 
falls on the strong—not the weak—and devising a work- 
able state for a law-governed world. Post-war litera- 
ture, British or American, will fall far short of its op- 
portunity if it fails to be inspiring as well as informing, 
beautiful as well as serviceable, and distinguished in 
form as well as popular in content. 





ART AND WAR MEMORIALS 


HE American Academy of Arts and Letters wisely 

has appealed to the American people to conserve 
beauty as well as do a civic duty in such choice of war- 
memorials as they may decide upon. Fortunately in 
the national capital a Commission of Fine Arts exists 
with advisory power. For some years past Congress and 
the President have heeded its counsels. Doubtless they 
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will continue to, and thus the District of Columbia will 
be protected from the ambition of the mediocre artist 
and the gullibility of well-meaning but indiscriminating 
patrons, whether individuals or patriotic societies. 

There are a few of the States and more of the cities 
of the Union with similar advisory commissions, which 
already have established precedents that may be counted 
upon to help carry out the policy prescribed by the 
American Academy of Fine Arts. But taking the 
country by and large there will be no such expert 
guidance. Whatever is done in the way of protection of 
communities from a multiplicity of such “atrocities” as 
followed the Civil War of 1861-65 will be done by 
town and city officials or by citizens “of light and lead- 
ing” who must insist that all designs for monuments 
be submitted to experts or persons with taste,—and 
erected only after conferences with authorities in the 
realm of art. Where this is done there will follow a de- 
cided rise in community standards of beauty. The 
sculptor will take his rightful place above the stone- 
cutter. Symbolism can then assert itself above crass 
realism. A perpetual reminder of physical strife also 
can become an aesthetic missionary of the gospel of 
moral achievement in behalf of a righteous cause. Last, 
but not least, out of the joy of victory won and out of 
the generosity of spirit which such joy will foster, there 
can come substantial pecuniary aid to a group of per- 
sons—artists—for whom war, while it is being fought, 
means much graver loss of income and anguish of spirit 
than it is the lot of the ordinary civilian to undergo. 

Fortunately for the United States this period of post- 
bellum activity in designing, placing and erecting war 
memorials will find the nation far richer in men and 
women able to design adequate memorials than it was 
in the ’70’s and ’80’s. They have the requisite technical 
skill, discriminating understanding of their fine oppor- 
tunity and a passionate hope that their countrymen 
will use them for lofty ends as chroniclers in their own 
way of the heroisms and nobilities disclosed in the last 
war. It will be a bitter and grievous wrong done to 
artists of the country if, through ignorance or contempt 
or stupidity or parochial politics or parsimony, they are 
not set busy for the next decade in this field of post-war, 
civilian toil and achievement. 

Precisely the form that these artists’ imaginative and 
creative labor should take may be left with some meas- 
ure of safety to the persons, societies or communities 
that employ them. There is this to be noted, however, 
in connection with the present temper and mood of the 
popular mind. Roman and French “arches of triumph,” 
realistic portrayals of the sanguinary aspects of war and 
“faithful” portrait busts and statues of participants in 
battles on land or sea or in mid-air are not going to 
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satisfy the standards of many art patrons and artists. 
They want to put their wealth on the one hand and 
their talent or genius on the other into forms of me- 
morial that will be most serviceable to community life. 
These lovers of art are also lovers of civics in an active, 
aggressive, vital sort of way. They want their tribute 
to the men who have “made the world safe for democ- 
racy” to be a very practicable, democratic form of art. 
Hence they rather favor the community house, the civic 
forum, and citizens’ town-home as their type of war- 
memorial. To such a structure, the town planner, 
landscape architect, architect, painter, sculptor, interior 
decorator, artisan, craftsman and social service expert 
all may contribute. Indeed, in many communities they 
will do so, so quickly has this new ideal of war memorial 
captured the imagination, reason, and heart of contem- 
porary Americans. For it plays directly into the scheme 
for community welfare work, forum-extension, Ameri- 
canization of aliens and democratizing of industrial life 
that has gained the assent of the forward-looking stu- 
dents of post-war national opportunities and duties. 





If not on his first, then on his second visit to Europe 
as a Peace Commissioner, President Wilson plans to 
visit the shrines associated with the name of Hugo 
Grotius. Like Grotius, a scholar and a student of law, 
the President naturally will wish to do homage to the 
author of “Mare Liberum.” This classic it will be re- 
called had not been issued long before John Selden, the 
Englishman, wrote his “Mare Clausum” to refute, if 
possible, the Dutch scholar’s contention; and he has 
not lacked successors among his countrymen during the 
centuries that have intervened. It was Selden’s thesis 
“that the sea, by the law of nature or nations, is not 
common to all men, but capable of private dominion or 
property as well as the land,” and that “the King of 
Great Britain is the lord of the sea flowing about, as 
an inseparable and perpetual appendant of the British 
Empire.” Mr. Winston Churchill recently spoke in the 
same vein. Signs indicate that the British Commis- 
sioners at Paris are to be amenable to a world public 
opinion that is of Grotius and not of Selden. 





The decision of Belgium not to attempt to rebuild the 
ancient city of Ypres, but to leave it in all its desola- 
tion and horrible gaunt, shattered beauty as a perma- 
nent memorial of the invaders’ militant iconoclasm, is 
not surprising. To repair the ravages wrought and to 
restore the beloved structures would be difficult if not 
impossible. But to leave the wreckage as it is for in- 
numerable visitors to see during coming generations 
will be to endow a perennial educational institution, 
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enlightening the ignorant and converting the frivolous 
to something like adequate understanding of what war 
means. France also will see to it that her visitors for 
centuries to come shall know just what the invaders did 
to her. 
persons to scrutinize who cannot visit France; but any 


Pen and pencil may make their chronicles for 


one who wills to see for himself what Germany wrought 
in 1914-1918, will find it possible to do so in the in- 
numerable years to come. 


The prompt repudiation by Secretary Baker of the 
War Department’s approval of the publication of a list 
of alleged unpatriotic “pacifists” and “radicals” fathered 
by an agent of the Military “Intelligence” Bureau, not 
only confirmed the opinion that he has had little sympa- 
thy with many of the acts of his subordinates during the 
war, but it at once led to action on his part which has 
retired the offending agent to private life and has con- 
centrated under his immediate control use by Congress 
or by any other agency of information injurious to the 
reputations of civilians who do not happen to be “‘mili- 
tarists.” As the 
period come along, they are bound to add to evidence 
already accumulated that many persons and organiza- 


the disclosures of “reconstruction” 


tions ardent in support of “patriotism” and the Govern- 
ment had more zeal than discrimination during the 
war and that not a few of them were “used” for ulterior 
ends by “interests” hostile not only to essential democ- 
racy and progressive political ideals, but also secretly 
hostile to persons who happened to be responsible Federal 
authorities. 





The remark by Admiral Mayo to the House Naval 
Committee while he was urging an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000,000, that the League of Nations plan 
was rapidly getting down to the status of a “sewing 
circle” was one of those indiscretions to be classified 
under the genus “things better left unsaid,” and is of 
a sort of comment on public affairs by army and navy 
men to which they are especially prone when they do 
not mind their own business and the wise rules of the 
profession to which they belong. 





“We are dancing on a volcano,” as the Comte de Sal- 
vandy said in 1830 at a féte given by the Duke of 
Orleans to the King of Naples. 





There is a phrase of Whitman’s that is pregnant 


today: “Society waits unformed and is between things 
ended and things begun.” 








THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


“Nach Paris’—The Conference Opens 


By THE 


“Nach Paris” 


HE Army and Navy did everything in their power to 
aa the correspondents victoriously to enter Paris. 
The Navy transported us to France with all the royalty 
America can muster; let us eat and sleep aboard ship 
till all arrangements for our movement upon the city 
were complete; gave us envelopes of sugar, which after- 
wards proved of real service ; sequestered all our detached 
baggage in the hold of an army ferry with military 
efficiency twelve hours before it was necessary, with the 
interesting result that a number of the writers of news 
went one night without the usual things one has grown 
to feel one needs at bed time, and furnished two com- 
fortable boxes of individual lunches and fruit for the 
party’s use en route. The Navy was, in short, a kindly 
and intelligent mother to a needy group, who appre- 
ciated the service sincerely. 

But it was the Army that arranged that we should 
have accommodations over the crowded and crippled 
road to Paris, obtaining two special cars for the pur- 
pose. It was the Army that spared us the common or- 
deal of being vaccinated against a half-dozen diseases, 
and of being bothered greatly over passport and other 
details. It was the Army who furnished welcome auto- 
mobiles for our conveyance over the muddy “rues” of 
Brest from the wharf to the station, and later for the 
sight-seeing trip through the chief city of the “obstinate 
Breton.” We all left Brest with a feeling of obliga- 
tion and gratitude for the many courtesies of the Army 
and Navy. 

It was no one’s fault that the cars which had been 
provided were without heat; “Je charbon” in France is 
scarce. It was no one’s fault that there were not enough 
sleeping shelves to go round; even these boards in 
France are limited. It was no one’s fault that it rained 
and that everything seemed water-logged that night; 
it must rain one-hundred-seventy-seven days during the 
year to keep up the average in this country, and at this 
writing it appears that Nature has decided to run them 
together, perhaps to get the thing done and out of the 
way. Anyhow, rain it does practically all the time. It 
was no one’s fault that our train conductor differed from 
American conductors; French conductors are different. 
When one of our party offered ours one of the Navy’s 
lunches he was as receptive as an American tramp. It 
was no one’s fault that soldiers, American and French, 
were around every station through the long night; 
France is literally covered with soldiers moving hither 
and yon. Indeed, that there is any kind of rail service 
between Brest and Paris is due to American railroad 
engineers and American soldier workmen. But the 
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hours came and went, as is the way of hours. At some 
place toward the middle of the night the sweet and a 
bit anxious face of a French Red Cross worker appeared 
at our door and she held up to us a mite box with a 
modest appeal for aid. The sleepless night wore away. 
The first doubtful signs of light increased, prevailed, 
and the darkness that had weighed upon France lifted 
and disappeared. We passed through the woods and 
sandy plains once the hunting grounds of Louis XIII, 
by Versailles, with the massive “Chateau”—court resi- 
dence of Louis XIV, birthplace of the German Empire, 
now at last the expectation and hope of our modern 
civilized world. We arrived at la Gare Mont-Parnass. 
We alighted. We found our baggage safe in charge of 
the army officer. We washed. We drank some medicinal 
black liquid into which we were permitted to drop some 
little tablets called “saccharine” but which tasted more 
like quinine, a liquid called here by the deceptive name 
of “café” and which cost us one franc for a cup. We 
were in Paris. 
The Conference Opens * 


have just come from the opening of the Conference 

at the Quai d’Orsai. It has not rained today—indeed 
the sun has shone most of the time. When I reached 
the building which contains the offices of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs there were the usual photographers 
ready to furnish you with the pictmes of the great as 
they arrived. It was 2.15 p.m. Soon a squad of French 
soldiers came along, headed by a group of buglers and 
drummers. My “press card” let me through the big gates 
and to the Palace itself. We checked our hats and 
coats and went on into the Conference room that is to 
be. It is plainly but conveniently equipped, with beau- 
tiful wall and ceilings The opening session was held in 
the “Clock Room,” gorgeously decorated in Louis XIV 
gold and deep red. We were allowed to view the whole 
proceeding from the room adjoining, also beautifully 
adorned, a thing which was perfectly possible, because 
there are three large archways leading directly into the 
“Clock Room.” 

Official persons were already busy arranging cards at 
the tables quite as at a regulation American banquet. 
Through the heavy curtains secretaries of various groups 
busied themselves seeing that none of the plenipoten- 
tiaries were left out or misplaced. 

Friend S. and his partner Mr. M. of New York entered 
at 4.40, Then they just began te string in. Mr. Lansing 
came at 3.50. Soon the Prince and son of the King of 
Arabia, with elaborate headgear, came in with his hopes 
for a free and independent Arabia. Mr. Wilson entered 


* From a personal letter. Defective postal service and, possibly, cen- 


sorship are interfering with this correspondence. 
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the room at 2.55, followed by M. Clemenceau. Mr.—— 
whispered to me that the group as a whole excelled in 
appearance any parliamentarian group he had ever seen. 
To me many of the men seemed very young, but there 
was about it all the question—Is this the “Parliament 
of Man”? Does this mean “the federation of the world” ? 
In any event I had the feeling that the eyes of the 
world were upon us there, and in those eyes I saw the 
light of the ancient longing for the end of war. 

The speech of the President of the French Republic 
was delivered in a soft but characteristically crescendo- 
dimenuendo French, trembling here and there with 
emotion. It began without the formalities peculiar to 
American speeches. Mr. Wilson stood at his right and 
eyed him intently throughout the twenty-five minutes. 
Mr. Balfour stood at his left and allowed his eyes to 
wander up and around a great deal, though Mr. B. 
understood the French perfectly, while Mr. Wilson 
understood it not at all. The entire Conference stood 
throughout the address and received it in silence. 

After the translator had furnished his tiresome but 
necessary task Mr, Clemenceau took the chair provi- 
sionally, when Mr. Wilson, in a short and typical Wil- 
sonian speech, moved that M. Clemenceau be permanent 
chairman of the Conference. After this speech was 
translated into French, Mr. Lloyd-George seconded the 
nomination. This was translated, and then an Italian 
delegate made a brief “second”, after which Mr. Clemen- 
ceau “took the chair” permanently and laid before the 
Conference the outlines of the first steps in the agenda. 
The simple meeting adjourned. 

The work has begun. I have seen Kings received in 
Paris; I have heard great men utter great thoughts; I 
have stood by the tomb of Napoleon; I have worshipped 
in the Madeleine and Notre Dame; I have not been 
thrilled until today. The silent gathering that I saw 
there in that ancient palace, men from all nations 
aligned against Germany, the living idealisms personi- 
fied there, the future bending as if to listen, the fate of 
the generations yet unborn hanging there as if by a 
thread. I was thrilled there at that place. It seemed so 
stupendous, resistless, uncertain but fateful. 





THE HOPES AND REALITIES OF PEACE 


By ORDWAY TEAD 
Bureau of Industrial Research 


I wrote last spring a short book, “The People’s Part 
in Peace,” outlining what seemed to be some of the 
economic influences which are helping to bring into ex- 
istence an effective League of Nations. Those economic 
forces are as active now as they were a year ago, and 
if they do not promise to eventuate at once into the type 
of international economic organization that we could 
hope for, we have the satisfaction of knowing that a 
beginning will be made. If the program as finally 
adopted does not fulfill our every desire, it will have 
the value of rallying an overwhelming majority sup- 
port in the constituent nations. That support is essen- 
tial. It is clear that nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the embarking upon a program of international 
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co-operation which is not understood and sympathet- 
ically espoused by the great body of the world’s citizens. 
We can have successful internationalism only as we take 
affirmative recognition of the economic situation and 
utilize it in the social interest. 

Let me, in order better to assess the progress that is 
being made toward a peace of international justice and 
intelligent co-operation, indicate briefly the argument of 
my book as to the ways in which economic forces are 
helping to shape international destinies. Problems that 
relate to the supplying of peoples with the necessaries 
of life, I have said, are problems for the satisfactory 
solution of which peoples will go to war. More than 
that, the arrangements of our system of production are 
such that those who have a financial stake in investment 
and trade are exceedingly alive to every opportunity to 
assure and to increase that stake. It results that (1) 
the securing of raw materials for the manufacturing 
nations; (2) the shipping of those materials and of fin- 
ished goods; (3) the extension of foreign markets for 
the sale of goods; (4) the extension of spheres of influ- 
ence wherein investors are accorded special privileges ; 
and (5) the wide divergence of labor standards from 
one country to another; all combine to raise problems 
of national self-interest and capitalist self-interest which 
are critical in the extreme and provocative of discord. I 
have tried to show how, especially during the war, self- 
interest forced the Allied nations to create joint bodies 
on the first four of these problems in order to assure 
self-preservation and national protection. And I am 
confident that the same motives of economy, desire for 
intelligent distribution of goods and credits in relation 
to needs, will lead on to the development of similar 
agencies in the international government. 

Yet I admit at once that the immediate outlook is 
not encouraging. It is discouraging, because the forces 
that have a personal self-interest in international Jaisser- 
faire—the capitalist forees—do not yet see the value, 
even from their own point of view, of a public control 
in these five fields. And the consuming public of the 
nations is not clear enough or united enough to enforce 
upon the Peace Conference the demand for a demo- 
cratic control of economic agencies and forces in the 
interest of all the people rather than in the interest of 
the financiers. That this opinion is not charged with 
pessimism, I can best indicate by showing what develop- 
ments there are in regard to the control of raw materials, 
shipping, and the rest which show the probable drift of 
immediate events. ° 

(1) Raw Materials. The disposition of liberals the 
world over is to allocate the essential raw materials— 
coal, iron, cotton, wood, copper, rubber, ete.—on a 
basis of the known needs of each country and the known 
manufacturing capacity of each country. The reasons 
for favoring such a co-operative arrangement are many ; 
but chief among them is the desire to distribute goods 
where they are humanly needed, with the minimum of 
cross-carriage, profiteering speculation, and competitive 
waste. 

Since the armistice, governmental controls over ex- 
port and import have been largely removed in the Allied 
countries, except as the shortage of shipping space 
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makes restriction still inevitable. Exceptions must also 
be made to Great Britain and Italy, both of whom in 
order more quickly to recover vigorous productive ac- 
tivity at home are restricting importation of a number 
of important commodities for a limited period. This 
control, urgently needed as it may be felt to be by those 
countries, is certainly not a hopeful illustration of the 
method of international deliberation about problems of 
industrial stabilization. It is on the contrary a virtual 
denial of such deliberation. There is, however, in 
the food situation a distribution determined largely by 
need—a distribution which the shortage of the world’s 
wheat and fat supplies renders imperative if wholesale 
starvation is to be avoided. How long this control will 
continue is not known. But judging from the present 
temper of our governments it will be abrogated at the 
earliest possible moment. 

With the abandonment of inter-Allied control will 
come again the competitive bidding for raw material 
among the buyers of different nations. In a given mar- 
ket the buyers of one or two nations will agree to hold 
off in a period of high prices and force a fall in prices of 
which they will take care that they are the ones prin- 
cipally benefited. The unorganized buyers, the buyer 
for individual firms, will find himself always in the 
market where the top price must be paid. American 
buyers were before the war frequently in this unenviable 
position. But they do not appear to want the type of 
control which results in a uniform price to all; and in 
consequence American consumers pay for the higher 
cost. The unfortunate logic of this situation and the 
undue expense of it to American manufacturers will 
eventually bring us all to see that in sheer self-interest 
the allocation of raw material is a good business propo- 
sition. 

(2) Shipping. England and the United States have 
officially repudiated the policy of national operation of the 
merchant marine after the war. Both governments are 
retaining only as much tonnage as is needed to complete 
demobilization and the necessary movement of food. 
Control of shipping rates we still have. But whether 
it will continue or what form it will take we do not know. 
We only see that the apparently controlling principle 
in the recent lowering of rates, was simply a desire to 
maintain an effective competitive basis between Eng- 
land and the United States—not a desire to take coun- 
cil together as to fair rates. 

The declaration of the United States Shipping Board 
that the valuation of our merchant ships would be re- 
duced to bring down the necessary freight charges indi- 
cates that at least the international competition for 
shipping which will eventually develop will not be at 
the expense of the wages and working conditions of 
American seamen. And it is still possible that before 
very long labor in the European nations will be able 
to secure the passage of protective legislation to bring 
the wages and conditions of seamen up to those in the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, the deliberate renunciation of govern- 
mental operation of merchantmen by the two great sea- 
powers is not a hopeful sign. If out of it all the peoples 
are able to keep some control. over shipping rates, they 
will be fortunate. 
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(3) Foreign Trade. The exercise of reasonable re- 
straints and the setting up of humane standards in for- 
eign trade are matters which still hang in the balance. 
Shall we, or shall we not, have preferential tariffs? To 
what extent are the activities of export corporations to 
be nationally supervised? Are the markets of the world 
to be developed in a spirit of bellicose jealousy and cut- 
throat competition between different nationals? Or are 
we to begin to make an attempt to study the adaptability 
of different areas for the most economical production of 
the needed goods—abandoning the “key industry” 
theory ? 

The answer to all these questions is upon the knees 
of the League of Nations. Obviously until the peoples 
of the world know the wisdom not only of removing 
economic barriers but of scientifically controlling in the 
popular interest the resources of the world, little prog- 
ress will be made toward the type of International Com- 
merce Commission which intelligence seems to call for. 

(4) Foreign Investment. There are elements of hope 
in the investment situation. The free and unlicensed 
flotation of loans by private capitalists to weak Eastern 
Governments seems to be a thing of the past. The pub- 
lie interest in such sales of credit is being recognized 
and a measure of public oversight being demanded—at 
least in the United States. 

But our fiscal problem becomes completely altered in 
character now that we are a creditor nation, owed ap- 
proximately ten billion dollars by European govern- 
ments and capitalists. The annual interest on these 
loans totals several hundred millions, in payment of 
which it would be impossible to import sufficient gold; 
and the importation of goods to the value of that amount 
would have a critical effect on our own production sys- 
tem. How this vital matter is to be adjusted without 
some attempt on the part of the nations to study and 
control this exchange of goods to prevent temporary 
overproduction of certain goods, it is impossible to see. 
We have in this dilemma a major argument from neces- 
sity for the retention of international democratic con- 
trol of trade. 

The mutual indebtedness of the great powers and the 
greatly increased volume of trade are giving new point, 
also, to efforts to stabilize international exchange. There 
seems to be real likelihood that some sort of Interna- 
tional Reserve Bank or Fund will be created to prevent 
fluctuations in the value of the dollar, and to render 
unnecessary the excessive movement of gold involved 
under a strict adherence to a national gold standard, 
because of the adoption of an international credit 
standard based on an international gold fund. 

(5) International Laber Standards. Whether the 
unanimous liberal demand for a number of uniform 
international labor standards is for the present to be 
more than a fervent wish, we do not know. What those 
standards should be we do know; and they may well be 
quoted as they have been ably set forth by the New 
York State Federation of Labor at its reconstruction 
conference on January 16, 1919. The Federation de- 
mands: 

Declaration that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or an article of commerce; adop- 
tion of the standards of the American Seamen’s 
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act as an international minimum; exclusion from 
international commerce of goods produced by chil- 
dren under the age of sixteen or by women employed 
at night; establishment of the eight-hour shift in 
all continuous processes ; uniform international col- 
lection of labor statistics and enforcement of labor 
legislation ; recognition of the right of labor to or- 
ganize ; guarantee to alien workers of all the rights 
of nationals, and agreement that each nation, for 
adult citizens as well as for minors, will increase 
opportunities for free education. 


If labor’s unanimity can do it, those demands will be 
incorporated into the body of agreements covenanted to 
by the signatories of the League. For, with the excep- 
tion of the president and secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, labor, conservative and radical, 
in Allied and Central European countries, has expressed 
the demands above quoted. And it can be predicted that 
as the International Labor Conference makes headway 
in the next few months, its voice will be heard with tell- 
ing effect in active support of the most important of 
the labor standards requiring international adoption. 

The record of economic integration as we see it to 
date, therefore, is still an uncertain and not altogether 
promising one. I believe that the more fully and for- 
cibly this is said and understood, the more wholesome it 
will be. For such a recognition should not leave 
us dispirited. Rather should it enable us to see how far 
the world has come in four years. It has come to a 
political League of Nations. We shall have that; and it 
will be an association which will be a stirring achieve- 
ment in international faith and constructiveness. 

If we cannot see emerging out of the immediate con- 
ference any comprehensive agency of economic control, 
we should remember: (1) that no single nation has yet 
made more than elementary beginnings in controlling 
democratically its own economic life; (2) that the pres- 
sure of world-trade competition will early demonstrate 
the utility of carrying on a number of highly important 
functions under international democratic control, viz., 
the granting of credits, the movements of population, 
the standardizing of labor conditions, and perhaps the 
regulation of shipping rates; and (3) that the slowly 
awakening demand of the humble people of the world 
for an economic organization in which they have a voice 
and which is dominated by human purposes will prove 
more and more potent. 

In short, the war is teaching us that some problems 
cannot be solved at all until they are solved for all at 
once on a world basis. I believe that idea is destined to 
grip people with more and more telling effect in the next 
few decades. We want peace; we want economical 
usage of raw stuffs and sensible distribution of goods; 
we want freedom of individuals from exploitation and 
sweating. We can have all these and more. But the 
price is fixed. The price is ability and willingness to 
organize the world’s economic affairs on an international, 
democratic basis with the controlling motive of running 
the world’s industrial life to give abundance, freedom 
and happiness to the plain peoples of the world. 

This do, and all these things shall be added unto you! 
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KRAUSE’S 1818 LEAGUE OF PEACE 


By CLAY MACAULEY, TOKIO 

{The writer of this article is a veteran American jour- 
nalist, publicist and religious teacher long resident in the 
American colony in Japan who, during his stay in the em- 
pire, has done much to promote a better understanding be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident and especially between 
Japan and the United States. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan. The facts set forth by him in 
this article, which appeared originally in the Japan Adver- 
tiser of October 17, and which he has kindly sent to the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE, are not generally known. They have 
no little significance especially for persons interested in the 
relation of formal philosophical teaching in Germany to the 
shaping of national and imperial policy.—Eprrors. ] 


One hundred years ago there lived in Dresden, Ger- 
many, a thinker and university lecturer named Karl 
Christian Friedrich Krause; a man since then esteemed 
by many persons in many lands as one of the best, 
wisest, most prescient and, in true manliness, one of 
the greatest of human kind. But, in the year 1818, he 
was suffering from severe political and social perse- 
cution and a growing mortal illness ;—a prophet almost 
wholly without honor in his own country, and yet, a 
prophet of whom—so history has given verdict—his own 
country has made itself most dishonorably unworthy. 
In Berlin in 1814, upon Fichte’s death, Krause was put 
forward as a fit candidate for the professorship in the 
university, thus vacated; but the compliant and com- 
placent Hegel was favored by the Prussian authorities 
in his stead. In the next year, under charges that 
were wholly baseless, except as excuses to silence the 
thinker, Krause returned to Dresden where, for the 
next eight years, he was resident. In 1823 he went to 
Gottingen, and there recommended his university work. 
But there, too, the Prussian hostility appeared against 
him and prevented his taking the chair vacated by 
Bonterwek’s death. Wendt was favored, but, after- 
wards openly disgraced by wholesale plagiarisms 
from Krause’s writings. The hostility to Krause at 
Gottingen, where he remained for some years, as a 
“privat docent” went even so far as to accuse him of 
participancy in a political uprising, in which he had no 
part whatever. Indeed, his teachings are emphatic 
in their opposition to forcible political or social revolu- 
tion; and in no way has time shown any kind of a 
foundation for the accusations then made. But the 
Prussian government and some other antagonism which, 
since that time, has been amply repented for, as wrong 
done to the philosopher, persisted in its persecution. 
It compelled Krause to seek a home elsewhere. He had 
been charged, in utter maliciousness and without even 
a semblance of good reason, with being even an agent 
of the Paris “Comite directeur.” 

He found a home, then, in Munich, Bavaria; but 
there, too, he was followed by his enemies, who soon 
procured a governmental order for his banishment from 
the city. Even the philosopher Schelling was, for the 
time, made one of his enemies. But the unjust order 
was happily annulled; and Krause at once came into 
favor with the university authorities, by whom a chair 
for his teachings was opened. This long delayed justi- 
fication and honor, however, came too late to this brave 
pioneer for the larger thought and the higher life. A 
month later, September 27, 1832, he died. 
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Krause was no political agitator or social iconoclast, 
yet he was a radical and an advanced thinker in 
philosophy and sociology, aiming to realize in life,—in 
the state, in society, in all human relationships,—the 
profound and beneficent ideals which had been dis- 
closed to his earnest, penetrating thought. Those who 
knew him intimately knew a man who, by conviction, 
invariably put forward justice instead of force, 
as the arbiter in human affairs, a man whose per- 
sonal motive and means of conduct best found expres- 
sion in the phrase now carved on a fine memorial erected 
to him, Die Liebe traegt den Sieg davon, (Love bears 
the Victory). It is my hope at some time to make the 
life and thought of this great martyr to truth much 
more fully known to the English speaking public. 


I read in Krause’s “Aphorism” this, for instance: 


“So far no State has made a registration of the 
intuition or conviction that neither itself nor any other 
social organizations devoted to human welfare, is the 
whole of human life. For this reason it is that the State 
by means of force and craft has associated itself with, 
and interferes in, all human interests, in order that it 
may hold them all under its tutelage. But under the 
Divine Providence true guardians of humanity are 
chosen and appear, who not sitting on thrones, by free 
spiritual guidance, lead and educate the State aright 
and all the specialized organizations of society, yet 
leaving their freedom inviolate.” 


It was just one hundred and four years ago, however, 
in view of the present world crisis, that Krause made 
his most memorable contribution to the principles di- 
recting human welfare. It is given in his “Proposition 
for a European League of States, as a Basis for Uni- 
versal Peace.” Krause’s aim in his proposal, he said, 
was to show how to make the alliance of the chief 
Powers of Europe, just effected,—hecause of Napoleon’s 
threatened subjugation of Europe,—one that should 
be really permanent and worth the having; how it 
might attract other world Powers to it; and how it 
would create a League, for war and for peace that would 
be just, indestructible. He did not propose a “League 
of States to Enforce Peace.” The wonder of Krause’s 
proposition is that, then, almost exactly as appears in 
President Wilson’s repeated proclamations now, the 
plea he made was for an International League devoted 
to the direction of human political power and institu- 
tions towards the establishment and furtherance of 
Right and not Might, as the arbiter and guide of in- 
ternational relationships. By means of a League of 
States, formed in accordance with the idea of a justly 
organized humanity,—at the time seemingly made pos- 
sible because of the high-purposed alliance that had just 
been achieved by the leading States of Europe,—“The 
Holy Alliance,”—a universal peace might be the issue. 
And “only in this way could such peace be secured.” 

Krause’s proposition, published prominently in Berlin 
in 1814, was received, so far as we know, with no favor 
at all in high places; nevertheless today it stands as a 
signal and prophetic declaration, whose substance is 
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the burden of the faith and purpose of the leading 
statesman of the times, whose voice will be seriously 
heard in the counsels under which the near new era for 
human kind is to have its initial guidance. It is not 
less than marvelous, how much Krause did, definitely, 
in anticipation of the efforts that have been made in 
recent years, at such International Congresses as those 
which have been gathered at the Hague; and in what is 
now moving some of the world’s leading thinkers and 
guides, notably, just said the President of the North 
American Republic. 

Krause’s dominant aim in his proposed League was 
the establishment and the support of the Right, giving 
adequate definitions of “Right.” 

He provided in his plan, that in all relationships 
where this common principle of Right did not limit 
them, all the nations should remain internally and 
externally free. 

All the component nations of the League should be 
fully co-equal members, as such, each restrained only 
under the common needs: each respected in its peculiar 
national genius; all promoting a general rational sys- 
tem of culture or education, by instruction and by 
legislation; the League disowning any assumption by 
governments or sovereigns of having any other kind of 
morality than that of individual human beings; the 
League conducting all its affairs under the greatest 
possible publicity; the League not acknowledging any 
claim for itself, or for any of its constituent nations, 
to assume rule over or to despoil any People, put for- 
ward under the pretense of guardianship. 

All the States in the League should have an inalien- 
able sovereignty, independence and autonomy in 
their specific national life, but all should be bound 
together as pleged for the furtherance and protection of 
human right. 

The League should be ”an organic federative State, 
but not finding as a League its security through any 
kind of ecclesiastical government, nor by means of 
any speculative system, as such; nor through the su- 
premacy of any family, or of any race, or of any one 
nation. These things belong to the separate nations for 
use as they may decide about them for themselves.” 

But it is not possible here to follow this prescient 
thinker throughout his elaboration of the fundamental 
articles of agreement proposed for the League. I have 
already done that elsewhere. My object now is merely 
to recall through these few references the fact that more 
than a hundred years ago this much misunderstood and 
unjustly dealt with man Krause, a member of the great 
German people, who heard but, lamentably, did not heed 
his counsels, gave to them and to the world such prac- 
tical, political wisdom and forewarning as that which is 
indicated in the rapid glimpses of it that are disclosed 
in the quotations I have here made from his encyclopedic 
writings. 

It were well, I believe, for the new era which is about 
to open for Humanity through the present stupendous 
world-strife; it were immeasurably well, should those 
who are to be its guides, understand clearly and heed 
what this far-away prophet thought concerning the 
needed course of its development. 








A PEOPLES’ COVENANT OF PEACE 


THE PARIS CONFERENCE RATIFIES THE NATIONS’ DESIRES—PRESIDENT WILSON 
AND PREMIER LLOYD-GEORGE THE FORMAL SPOKESMEN 


On January 25, at the second plenary session of the full 
complement of nations sitting at the Peace Conference board, 
with delegates of the press of the world present, and midst 
scenes of dignity and solemnity worthy of the momentous 
event, the foundation of the League of Nations, was laid by 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution : 


The Conference, having considered the proposals for the 
creation of a League of Nations resolved that— 

It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement 
which the associated nations now are met to establish that a 
League of Nations be created to promote international obli- 
gations and to provide safeguards against war. This League 
should be created as an integral part of the general treaty 
of peace and should be open to every civilized nation which 
can be relied on to promote its objects. 

The members of the League should periodically meet in 
international conference and should have a permanent 
organization and secretaries to carry on the business of the 
League in the intervals between the conferences. 

The Conference therefore appoints a committee represent- 
ative of the associated governments to work out the details 
of the constitution and the functions of the League. 

This committee, as later announced, had as its members: 
For the United States, President Wilson and Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House; for Great Britain, Lord Robert Cecil and 
General Jan Christian Smuts; for France, Leon Bourgeois 
and Ferdinand Larnaude, dean of the faculty of law of the 
University of Paris; for Italy, Premier Orlando and Viterio 
Scialoia; for Japan, Viscount Chinda and K. Ochiai. 


Following formal introduction of this memorable cove- 
nant, President Wilson arose and said: 


Mr. Chairman: I consider it a distinguished privilege to 
be permitted to open the discussion in this Conference on 
the League of Nations. We have assembled for two pur- 
poses—to make the present settlements which have been 
rendered necessary by this war, and also to secure the peace 
of the world, not only by the present settlements, but by the 
arrangements we shall make at this Conference for its 
maintenance. 

The League of Nations seems to me to be necessary for 
both of these purposes. There are many complicated ques- 
tions connected with the present settlements, which, perhaps, 
cannot be successfully worked out to an ultimate issue by 
the decisions we shall arrive at here. I can easily conceive 
that many of these settlements will need subsequent con- 
sideration; that many of the decisions we make shall need 
subsequent alteration in some degree, for if I may judge by 
my own study of some of these questions they are not 
susceptible for confident judgments at present. 

It is therefore necessary that we should set up some ma- 
chinery by which the work of this Conference should be 
rendered complete. 


Representatives of People. 


We have assembled here for the purpose of doing very 
much more than making the present settlements that are 
necessary. We are assembled under very peculiar conditions 
of world opinion. I may say, without straining the point, 
that we are not the representatives of governments, but 
representatives of peoples. 

It will not suffice to satisfy government circles anywhere. 
~ is necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of man- 
kind. 

The burdens of this war have fallen in an unusual degree 
upon the whole population of the countries involved. I do 


not need to draw for you the picture of how the burden has 
been thrown back from the front upon the older men, upon 
the women, upon the children, upon the homes of the civilized 
world, and how the real strain of the war has come where 
the eye of the government could not reach, but where the 
heart of humanity beats. 


Processes Can Be Permanent. 


We are bidden by these people to make a peace which will 
make them secure. We are bidden by these people to see to 
it that this strain does not come upon them again. And I 
venture to say that it has been possible for them to bear this 
strain because they hoped that those who represented them 
could get together after this war and make such another 
sacrifice unnecessary. 

It is solem obligation on our part, therefore, to make 
permanent arrangements that justice shall be rendered and 
peace maintained. 

This is the central object of our meeting. Settlements may 
be temporary, but the action of the nations in the interest of 
peace and justice must be permanent. We can set up per- 
manent processes. We may not be able to set up a per- 
manent decision. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must take as far as we 
can a picture of the world into our minds. Is it not a 
startling circumstance, for one thing, that the great dis- 
coveries of science, that the quiet studies of men in labora- 
tories, that the thoughtful developments which have taken 
place in quiet lecture rooms have now been turned to the 
destruction of civilization? The powers of destruction have 
not so much multiplied as they have gained facilities. 

The enemy whom we have just overcome had at his seats 
of learning some of the principal centers of scientific study 
and discovery, and he used them in order to make destruc- 
tion sudden and complete. And only the watchful and con- 
tinuous co-operation of men can see to it that science, as 
well as armed men, is kept within the harness of civilization. 


America’s Ideal Stand. 


In a sense, the United States is less interested in this sub- 
ject than the other nations here assembled. With her great 
territory and her extensive sea borders, it is less likely that 
the United States should suffer from the attack of enemies 
than that other nations should suffer. And the ardor of the 
United States—for it is a very deep and genuine ardor—for 
the society of nations is not an ardor springing out of fear 
or apprehension, but an ardor springing out of the ideals 
which have come in the consciousness of this war. 

In coming into this war the United States never for a 
moment thought that she was intervening in the politics of 
Europe or the politics of Asia, or the politics of any part of 
the world. Her thought was that all the world had now 
become conscious that there was a single cause of justice 
and of liberty for men of every kind and place. 

Therefore, the United States should feel that its part in 
this war should be played in vain if there ensued upon it 
abortive European settlements. It would feel that it could 
not take part in guaranteeing those European settlements 
unless that guarantee involved the continuous superintend- 
ence of the peace of the world by the associated nations of 
the world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must concern our best 
judgment in order to make this League of Nations a vital 
thing—a thing sometimes called into life to meet an ex- 
igency—but always functioning in watchful attendance upon 
the interests of the nations, and that its continuity should 
be a vital continuity; that its functions or continuing func- 
tions do not permit an intermission of its watchfulness and 
of its labor; that it should be the eye of nations to keep 
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watch upon the common interest—an eye that did not slum- 
ber, an eye that was everywhere watchful and attentive. 


Plain People Rule. 


And if we do not make it vital, what shall we do? ; We 
shall disappoint the expectations of the peoples. This is 
what their thought centers upon. 

I had the very delightful experience of visiting several 
nations since I came to this side of the water, and every 
time the voice of the body of the people reached me, through 
any representative, at the front of the plea stood the hope 
of the League of Nations. 

Gentlemen, the select classes of mankind are no longer the 
governors of mankind. The fortunes of mankind are now in 
the hands of the plain people of the whole world. Satisfy 
them and you have justified their confidence not only, but 
have established peace. Fail to satisfy them and no arrange- 
ment that you can make will either set up or steady the 
peace of the werld. 

You can imagine, I dare say, the sentiments and the pur- 
pose with which the representatives of the United States 
support this great project for a League of Nations. We 
regard it as the keynote of the whole, which expressed our 
purposes and ideals in this war and which the associated 
nations have accepted as the basis of a settlement. 

If we return to the United States without having made 
every effort in our power to realize this program, we should 
return to meet the merited scorn of our fellow citizens. For 
they are a body that constitute a great democracy. They 
expect their leaders to speak, their representatives to be 
their servants. 

We have no choice but to obey their mandate. But it is 
with the greatest enthusiasm and pleasure that we accept 
that mandate. And because this is the keynote of the whole 
fabric, we have pledged our every purpose to it, as we have 
to every item of the fabric. We would not dare abate a 
single item of the program which constitutes our instruc- 
tions; we would not dare to compromise upon any matter as 
the champion of this thing—this peace of the world, this 
attitude of justice, this principle that we are the masters of 
no peoples, but are here to see that every people in the world 
shall choose its own masters and govern its own destinies, 
not as we wish, but as they wish. 


Must Destroy War’s Causes. 


We are here to see, in short, that the very foundations of 
this war are swept away. Those foundations were the 
private choice of a small coterie of civil rulers and military 
staffs. Those foundations were the aggression of great 
powers upon the small. Those foundations were the holding 
together of empires of unwilling subjects by the duress of 
arms. Those foundations were the power of small bodies of 
men to wield their will and use mankind as pawns in a 
game. 

And nothing less than the emancipation of the world from 
these things will accomplish peace. 

You can see that the representatives of the United States 
are, therefore, never put to the embarrassment of choosing 
a way of expediency, because they have had laid down be- 
fore them the unalterable lines of principles. And, thank 
God, these lines have been accepted as the lines of settle- 
ments by all the highminded men who have had to do with 
the beginning of this great business. 


Will End Anxiety. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, when it is known, as I feel confi- 
dent it will be known, that we have adopted the principle of 
the League of Nations, and means to work out that principle 
in effective action, we shall by that single thing have lifted a 
great part of the load of anxiety from the hearts of men 
everywhere. 

We stand in a peculiar cause. As I go about the streets 
here I see everywhere the American uniform. Those men 
came into the war after we had uttered our purpose. They 
came as crusaders, not mérely to win a war, but to win a 
eause. And I am responsible to them, for it falls to me to 


formulate the purpose for which I asked them to fight, and 
I, like thent, must be a crusader for these things, whatever 
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it costs and whatever it may be necessary to do in honor to 
accomplish the object for which they fought. 


Not Standing Alone. 


I have been glad to find from day to day that there is no 
question of our standing alone in this matter, for there are 
champions of this cause upon every hand. I am merely 
avowing this in order that you may understand why, per- 
haps, it fell to us, who are disengaged from the politics of 
this great continent and of the Orient, to suggest that this 
was the keystone of the arch, and why it occurred to the 
generous mind of our president to call upon me to open this 
debate. It is not because we alone represent this idea, but 
because it is our privilege to associate ourselves with you in 
representing it. 

I have only tried in what I have said to give you the 
fountains of the enthusiasm which is within us for this 
thing, for those fountains spring, it seems to me, from all 
the ancient wrongs and sympathies of mankind, and the very 
pulse of the world seems to beat to the fullest in this enter- 
prise. 

The rules of the assembly forbade applause, but corre- 
spondents agree that the effect of this speech was deep and 
moving. 

sritain’s Premier Mr. Llyod-George, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said: 

I wish to second this resolution. After the noble speech 
of the American President, I feel that no observations are 
needed in order to commend this resolution to the Confer- 
ence, and I should not have intervened at all had it not been 
that I wished to state how emphatically the people of the 
British Empire are behind this proposal. 

And if the national leaders have not been able during the 
last five years to devote as much time as they would like to 
its advocacy, it is because their time and their energy have 
been absorbed in the exigencies of a terrible struggle. 


The Desolation of France. 


Had there been the slightest doubt in my mind as to the 
wisdom of this scheme, it would have vanished before an 
irresistible appeal made to me by the spectacle I witnessed 
last Sunday. I visited a region which but a few years ago 
was one of the fairest in an exceptionally fair land. 

I found it in a ruin and a desolation. I drove for hours 
through a country which did not appear like the habitation 
of living men and women and children, but like the excava- 
tion of a bared province, shattered and torn. I went to one 
city where I witnessed a scene of devastation that no in- 
demnity can ever repair—one of the beautiful things of the 
world disfigured and defaced beyond repair. 

And one of the cruelest features to my mind was what I 
could see had happened—that{ Frenchmen who love their 
land almost beyond any nation, in order to establish the 
justice of their cause had to assist the cruel enemy in de- 
molishing their homes, and I felt that these are the results— 
only part of the results. 

Had I been there three months ago I would have witnessed 
something that I dare not describe. But I saw acres of 
graves of the fallen. And these were the results of the only 
methods, the only organized methods, that civilized nations 
have ever attempted or established to settle disputes amongst 
each other. And my feeling was: Surely it is time that a 
saner plan for settling disputes between peoples ought to be 
established than this organized savagery. 

I don’t know whether this will succeed. But if we attempt 
it, the attempt will be a success, and for that reason I 
second the proposal. 


Italy’s Prime Minister, Vittorio Orlando, and M. Leon 
Bourgeois, the eminent French jurist and former Premier; 
Camille Husyman, the Belgian spokesman, and delegates 
from Poland and China followed with approving remarks, 
and then President Clemenceau asked if there were any 
objections, and as there were none he declared the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted. 








THE PEACE CONFERENCE ORGANIZES 


HISTORY OPENS A NEW CHAPTER IN A PARISIAN SETTING—RULES OF 
PROCEDURE DEFINED—LEAGUE OF NATIONS PLEDGED— 
COMMISSIONS OF INVESTIGATION NAMED 


On January 18, in the Quai d’Orsay Palace, with no King 
or Prince of the blood at the table and with no dynastic 
factors to be considered, and assembling on the forty-eighth 
anniversary of the announcement at Versailles of the 
domination of Germany by the King of Prussia, the first 
plenary session of the Peace Conference was held. The 
press of the world was duly recognized as the powerful 
“Fourth Estate,” and had adequate facilities for reporting 
the session by representative journalists. The procedure 
was dignified and simple. With such delegates seated as 
were eligible under rules provided for the Conference by the 
Supreme Allied Council, the President of the French Repub- 
lic formally welcomed the representatives of the nations in a 
speech valuable as a historical resumé of the causes of the 
war, as a description of the methods used by the combatant 
groups, and as a definition of the policy which should be 
followed by the successful combatant nations and by neutral 
nations now that the task of shaping terms of peace was to 
be attempted. He then withdrew and the French Premier, 
M. Clemenceau, took the President's place at the council 
board and recognized President Wilson, who arose to move 
that the honor of permanent president of the Conference fall 
to M. Clemenceau. Premier Lloyd-George of Great Britain, 
this nomination, and Baron Sonnino, Italy’s 
Foreign Minister, also endorsed the nomination, and the 
election was then carried unanimously. M. Clemenceau 
supplemented a formal speech, in which he dealt with the 
issues of the conflict and with the hopes of the Conference, 
by an official summons to representatives of the nations to 
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present documents bearing on their special claims to the 
proper conference officials; and announced that one of the 
first duties of the Conference would be to determine respon- 
sibility for the war, and especially the responsibility of the 
ex-Kaiser. He also said that a discussion of plans for a 
League of Nations would be at the head of the agenda for 
the next plenary sitting of the Conference. 

The regulations governing the Conference were made pub- 


lic officially on January 21. They follow: 


CONFERENCE REGULATIONS. 
Section I. 


The Conference assembled to fix the conditions of peace, 
first in the preliminaries of peace and then in the definite 
treaty of peace, shall include the representatives of the 
belligerent allied and associated Powers. 

The belligerent Powers with general interests—the United 
S:ates of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Jipan—shall take part in all meetings and commissions. 

The belligerent Powers with particular interests—Belgium, 
Brazil, the British Dominions, and India, China, Cuba, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, 
and the Czecho-Slovak Republic—shall take part in the sit- 
tings at which questions concerning them are discussed. 

The Powers in a state of diplomatic rupture with the 
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enemy Powers—Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay—shall 
take part in the sittings at which questions conceruing them 
are discussed. 

The neutral Powers and states in process of formation 
may be heard either orally or in writing when summoned by 
the Powers with general interests at sittings devoted es- 
pecially to the examination of questions directly concerning 
them, but only so far as these questions are concerned. 


Section II. 
The Powers shall be represented by plenipotentiary dele- 
gates to the number of: Five for the United States of 


America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan; 
three for Belgium, Brazil, and Serbia ; two for China, Greece, 
the King of Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Siam, and 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic; one for Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, and Panama; one for Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. 

The British Dominions and India shall be represented as 
follows: Two delegates each for Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India, including the native states; one delegate 
for New Zealand. 

Although the number of delegates may not exceed the 
figures above mentioned, each delegation has the right to 
avail itself of the panel system. The representation of the 
Dominions, including Newfoundland and of India, may be 
included in the representation of the British Empire by the 
panel system. 

Montenegro shall be represented by one delegate, but the 
rules concerning the designation of this delegate shall not be 
fixed until the moment when the political situation of this 
country shall have been cleared up. 

The conditions of the representation of Russia shall be 
fixed by the conference at the moment when the matters con 
cerning Russia are examined. 


Section III. 


Each delegation of plenipotentiaries may be accompanied 
by technical delegates properly accredited and by two stenog- 
raphers. 

The technical delegates may be present at the sittings for 
the purpose of furnishing information which may be asked 
of them. They shall be allowed to speak for the purpose of 
fixing any desired explanations. 


Section IV. 


The delegates take precedence according to the alphabet- 
ical order, in French, of the Powers. 


Section V. 
The Conference will be declared open by the President of 
the French Republic. The President of the Council of 
French Ministers will be invested temporarily with the 


chairmanship immediately after this. 
A committee composed of one plenipotentiary of each of 
the great allied or associated Powers shall proceed at once 
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to the authentication of the credentials of all the members 


present. 
Section VI. 


In the course of the first meeting the Conference will pro 
ceed to appoint a permanent president and four vice-presi- 
dents, chosen from the plenipotentiaries of the great Powers 
in alphabetical order. 


Section VII. 


A secretariat, appointed from outside the plenipotenti- 
aries, composed of one representative of the United States of 
America, one of the British Empire, one of France, one of 
Italy, and one of Japan, will be submitted to the approval 
of the conference by the President, who will be the con- 
trolling authority responsible for its operations. 

This secretariat will be intrusted with the care of drafting 
the protocols of the meeting, of classifying the archives, of 
providing for the administration and organization of the con- 
ference and generally of insuring the regular and punctual 
working of the service entrusted to it. The head of the 
secretariat shall have charge of and be responsible for the 
protocols and archives. 

The archives will always be open to the members of the 
Conference. 

Section VIII. 


The publicity of the proceedings shall be insured by official 
communiques prepared by the secretariat and made public. 
In case of disagreement as to the drafting of these com- 
muniques, the matter shall be referred to the principal pleni- 
potentiaries or their representatives. 


Section IX. 
Reserved. 


Section X. 


All documents intended for inclusion in the protocols must 
be handed in in writing by the plenipotentiaries presenting 
them. No document or proposition may be submitted save 
by one of the plenipotentiaries or in his name. 


Section XI. 


Plenipotentiaries wishing to make a proposal not con- 
nected with the question on the agenda or not arising from 
the discussion shall give notice of the same twenty-four 
hours in advance, in order to facilitate the discussions. 
However, exceptions can be made to this rule in the case of 
amendments or secondary questions, but not in the case of 
substantive proposals. 


Section XII. 


Petitions, memoranda, observations, or documents for- 
warded to the Conference by any persons other than pleni- 
potentiaries must be received and classified by the secre- 
tariat. Such of these communications as are just political 
will be briefly summarized in a line to be distributed to all 
the plenipotentiaries. This list will be kept up to date as 
analogous communications are received. All such documents 
will be deposited in the archives. 


Section XIII. 


The discussion of the question to be decided will comprise 
a first and second reading. The first will consist of the 
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general subject, with the object of obtaining an agreement 
on matters of importance. Subsequently there will be a 
second reading for a more detailed examination. 


Section XIV. 


The pienipotentiaries shall have the right, subject to the 
agreement with the Conference, to authorize their technical 
delegates to submit technical explanations on such points as 
may be deemed lawful. 

If the Conference thinks advisable, the technical examina- 
tions of any particular question may be entrusted to a com- 
mittee of technical delegates, whose duty will be to report 
and suggest solutions. 


Section XV. 


The protocols drawn up by the secretariat shall be printed 
and distributed in proof to the delegates in the shortest pos- 
sible time. To expedite the work by the Conference, the 
communications thus made in advance shall take the place 
of the reading of the protocols at the beginning of each 
meeting. If no alteration is proposed by the plenipotenti- 
aries the text shall be deemed approved and entered in the 
archives. 

If any alteration is proposed, its text shall be read by the 
President at the beginning of the following meeting. In any 
case the protocol must be read out in full at the request of 
any plenipotentiary. 


Section XVI. 


A committee shall be formed for drafting the resolutions 
adopted. This committee shall concern itself only with 
questions which have been decided. Its sole duty shall be to 
draw up the text of the decision adopted and to present it 
for the approval of the Conference. 

It shall be composed of five members not forming part of 
the plenipotentiary delegates and composed of one repre- 
sentative of the United States of America, one of the British 
Empire, one of France, one of Italy, and one of Japan. 


On January 25, the second plenary session of the Confer- 
ence met, and the first item on the agenda was a resolution 
for creation of a League of Nations, the text of which, with 
speeches supporting it is to be found on page —. This reso- 
lution was passed unanimously. 

The Conference also passed the following resolutions, 
creating secondary parts of the Conference’s legislative and 
administrative machine: 


That a commission composed of two representatives apiece 
from the five great Powers and five representatives to be 
elected by the other Powers be appointed to inquire and re- 
port upon the following: 

First. the responsibility of the authors of the war; second 
the facts as to breaches of the laws and customs of war 
committed by the forces of the German Empire and their 
allies on land, on sea, and in the air during the present war; 
third, the degree of responsibility for these offenses attach- 
ing to particular members of the enemy’s forces, including 
members of the general staffs and other individuals, how- 
ever highly placed ; fourth, the constitution and procedure of 
a tribunal appropriate to the trial of these offenses; fifth, 
any other matters cognate or ancillary to the above which 
may arise in the course of the inquiry and which the com- 
— finds it useful and relevant to take into considera- 

ion. 


That a commission composed of two representatives 
apiece from the five great Powers and five representatives 
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to be elected by the other Powers represented at the Peace 
Conference be appointed to inquire into the conditions of 
employment from the international aspect and to consider 
international means necessary to secure common action on 
matters affecting conditions of employment and to recom- 
mend the form of a permanent agency to continue such in- 
quiry and consideration, in co-operation with and under the 
direction of the League of Nations. 


That a commission composed of two representatives 
apiece from the five great Powers and five representatives to 
be selected by the other Powers represented at the Peace 
Conference be appointed to inquire and report upon the in- 
ternational control of ports, water-ways and railways. 


Resolution on Reparation. 


The following draft of a resolution in regard to reparation 
for presentation to the Peace Conference was given out: 

That a commission be appointed which shall comprise not 
more than three representatives apiece from each of the five 
great Powers and not more than two representatives apiece 
from Belgium, Greece, Poland, Rumania, and Serbia to 
examine and report: 

First, on the amount of reparation which the enemy 
countries ought to pay; second, on what they are capable of 
paying, and, third, on the method, the form, and time within 
which payment should be made. 


In the debate which followed the introduction of these five 
resolutions Belgium, Servia and other of the smaller nations 
made known their disapprobation of the representation 
which they had been assigned in the Conference by the “five 
Powers” forming the Supreme Allied Council. They were 
answered by the President, M. Clemenceau, pending later 
action as to the justice of their claims. 


The following committees were named on the 26th to carry 
out the provisions of these resolutions: 


Responsibility for the War—Great Britain, Sir Gordon 
Hewart; France, Capt. Andre Tardieu, and Ferdinand Lar- 
naude; Italy, Viterio Scialoia and Deputy Raimondo. 

Reparation—United States, B. M. Baruch, John W. Davis, 
and Vance McCormick; Great Britain, William Morris 
Hughes, Sir John Simon, and Baron Cunliffe; France, L. L. 
Klotz, L. P. Locheur, and A. F. Lebrun; Italy, Antonio 
Salandra and Gen. Badoglio; Japan, Baron Makino and 
Baron Nobuaki. 

International Labor Legislation—United States, E. N. 
Hurley and Samuel Gompers; Great Britain, George Nicoll 
Barnes and Ian Malcolm; France, M. Colliard and L. P. 
Locheur; Italy, Signor Des Planches and Signor Cabrini; 
Japan, M. Otichian and M. Oka. 

Regulation of Ports, Waterways, and Railroads—United 
States, Henry White; Great Britain, Sir John Simon; 
France, Andre Voiss and Albert Claveille; Italy, Signor 
Grespi and Signor de Martino; Japan, M. Yamakawa and 
Col. Sato. 


The personnel of the staff administering the Conference, 
is as follows: 


President: Georges Clemenceau, France. Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Robert Lansing, United States; Right Hon. David 
Lloyd-George, British Empire; V. E. Orlando, Italy ; Marquis 
Saionji, Japan. Secretary General: M. Dutasta, France. 
Secretaries: Joseph Clarke Grew, Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
Leland Harrison, Counselor of Embassy; Col. U. S. Grant, 
3d, for United States; Lieut. Col. Sir Maurice Hankey; Her- 
man Norman, Counselor of Embassy; Eric Phipps, first 
secretary of Embassy, for British Empire; M. P. Gauthier, 
Minister Plenipotentiary ; M. Debearn, Secretary of Embassy, 
for France; Comte Aldrovandi, Minister Plenipotentiary ; 
Marquis Charles Durazzo, Counselor of Legation; M. G. 
Brambilla, Counselor of Legation, for Italy; Sadao Saburi, 
Secretary at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for Japan. 
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Committee on Verification of Powers: Hon. Henry White. 
United States; Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, British Empire : 
Jules Cambon, France; Marquis Salvago Raggi, Italy ; M. K. 
Matsui, Japan. 

Committee on Drafting: James Brown Scott, United 
States; Mr. Hurst, British Empire; M. Fromager, France; 
Ricci Dusatti, Italy ; M. H. Nagoaka, Japan. 

This bureau or staff was chosen provisionally at the first 
session, and this list includes the final choice. The “com- 
mittee on verification” is what under ordinary terms would 
be known as a committee on credentials. The “committee on 
drafting” has for its duty the important task of drawing up 
in legal form the various terms and declarations to be 
adopted by the Conference. Its head, it will be noted, is 
James Brown Scott, of Washington, D. (., President of the 
American Institute of International Law, and secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


THE INTER-ALLIED COUNCIL 


The First Sitting on January 12, and Subsequent Sessions 
and Communiques—Its Make Up and Dominant 
Control of Conference's Evolution. 


On Sunday, January 12, as soon as was possible after 
President Wilson's visit to Italy and following the British 
Premier's duties in connection with a domestic general elec- 
tion, the Supreme Inter-Allied Council met at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, for its first session, one dealing distinctly 
with problems of conference organization. Those present 
were: 


President Wilson, Robert Lansing, the American Secretary 
of State; Lloyd George, A. J. Balfour, the British Foreign 
Minister; Premier Clemenceau, Stephen Pichon, the French 
Foreign Minister; Premier Orlando, Baron Sonnino. the 
Foreign Minister of Italy; Marshal Foch, Georges Leygues, 
French Minister of Marine; Etienne Clemenceau, French 
Minister of Commerce, and Louis Loucheur, French Minister 
of Industrial Reconstruction. 


January 13.—Japan’s representatives, Viscount Chinda 
and Ambassador Matsui, present. The official communica- 
tion, issued at the close of council, said: 


The meeting reached an agreement as to the terms on 
which the armistice is to be renewed on January 17. This 
included naval clauses, financial clauses, conditions of sup- 
ply, and provision for the restitution of material and ma- 
chinery stolen from France and Belgium by the Germans. 
The meeting also continued its discussion of procedure. 


January 15.—The official communique for the day, which 
was the product of the pressure of public opinion from 
without (see page —), as well as of negotiations from 
within, in which adjustment Dresident Wilson is and the 
American commission's desires were influential, read as 
follows: 


Hitherto it has been the practice of the Governments tak- 
ing part in the preliminary peace conventions, to issue 
separate communiques regarding the proceedings. From 
today it has been decided to issue a joint communique, of 
which the following is the English text adopted by the 
British and American delegations: 

The President of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Ministers of the Allied Powers, assisted 
by the Japanese Ambassadors in Paris and London, held two 
meetings today. In the course of these meetings the exami- 
nation of the rules of the conference has been continued and 
almost completed. 








It was decided that the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan should be represented by five dele- 
gates apiece. The British Dominions and India, besides, 
shall be represented as follows: Two delegates respec*ively 
for Australia, Canada, South Africa, and India, including 
the native States, and one delegate for New Zealand. 

Brazil will have three delegates. Belgium, China, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Roumania, 
and Serbia will have two delegates apiece. Siam, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama one delegate apiece. 

Montenegro will have one delegate, but the rules concern- 
ing the designation of this delegate shall not be fixed until 
the moment when the political situation in this country 
shall have been cleared up. 

The meeting adopted the following two general principles: 
One—Each delegation being a unit, the number of delegates 
forming it shall have no influence upon its status at the 
conference. Two—In the selection of its delegation each 
nation may avail itself of the panel system. This will en- 
able each State at discretion to entrust its interests to such 
persons as it may designate. 

The adoption of the panel system will in particular enable 
the British Empire to admit among its five delegates repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions, including Newfoundland, which 
has no separate representation, and of India. 


January 16.—The Council was forced by dissatisfaction 
with its decision of the previous day and with the form its 
communiques had been taking, to deal with the issue of 
“publicity” and with information of the waiting world in a 
way satisfactory to nations which had come to expect from 
President Wilson’s references to “open diplomacy” that the 
procedure at this council of nations was to be different and 
better than at any of its predecessors. The official state- 
ment said: 


The President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries of the Allied 
Powers, assisted by the Japanese Ambassadors in Paris and 
London, met today at the Quay d’Orsay from 10.30 A. M. to 
12.30 P. M. 

The question of the relations between the conference and 
the press was first taken up. It was decided to call a meet- 
ing of the members of the press and the Allied and asso- 
ciated countries at the Press Club, No. 80 Avenue des Champs 
Elysee, today at 5 o’clock for the interchange of views as to 
the method to be adopted. 

The meeting then took up the question of the situation in 
Russia and agreed that the Governments should acquaint 
each other with the latest information at their disposal 
with a view to the joint examination of the question. 


January 17.—The Council met, and as consequence of its 
conference of the day before with representatives of Ameri- 
ean, British, Italian, and Serbian journalism, included in 
the communique of the day, a full statement of the attitude 
of the Council toward “publicity.” The document read: 


The President of the United States of America, the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the allied great 
powers, assisted by the Japanese Ambassadors in Paris and 
London, met at the Quay d’Orsay today, in the morning 
from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., and in the afternoon from 3 
p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

The French President of the Council read out the terms 
of the renewal of the armistice. 

The meeting decided to give Belgium and Serbia three 
delegates each at the conference. They likewise decided 
that the King of the Hedjaz was to be represented by two 
delegates. The question of the number of delegates for the 
various powers is thus finally established. 

The agenda for the opening conference which will take 
place at the Foreign Office tomorrow (Saturday) at 3 p.m. 
was afterward arranged. 

The meeting finally examined the question of publicity to 
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be given to the discussions of the conference, and unani- 
mously approved the following text to be handed to the 
press in the name of the five great powers: 

“The representatives of the allied and associated powers 
have given earnest consideration to the question of publicity 
for the proceedings of the Peace Conference, and they are 
anxious that the public, through the press, should have the 
fullest information compatible with safeguarding the su- 
preme interest of all, which is that a just and honorable 
settlement should be arrived at with the minimum of 
delay.” 

“It is, however, obvious that publicity with regard to 
the preliminary conversations now proceeding must be sub- 
ject to the limitations necessarily imposed by the difficult 
and delicate nature of their object. The proceedings of a 
peace conference are far more analogous to those of a cabi- 
net than to those of a legislature. Nobody has ever sug- 
gested that cabinet meetings should be held in public, and, 
if they were so held, the work of government would become 
impossible. One reason why meetings of cabinets are held 
in private is in order that differences may be reconciled, and 
an agreement reached before the stage of publicity is begun. 
The essence may be conveyed to the public, but in order that 
its conclusions should be subject to the consideration of a 
popular chamber, and to free and open discussion, the allied 
and associated powers are holding conversation in order to 
solve questions which affect the vital interests of many na- 
tions, and upon which they may at present hold many diverse 
views. 

“These deliberations cannot proceed by the method of a 
majority vote. No nation can be committed; except by the 
free vote of its own delegates. The conclusions arrived at 
in these consultations, therefore, can only be formed by the 
difficult process of reaching an agreement among all. 

“This vital process would only be hindered if the discus- 
sion of every disputed question were to open by a public 
declaration by each delegation regarding its own national 
point of view. Such a declaration would in many cases be 
followed by premature public controversy. This would be 
serious enough if it were confined to controversy between 
parties within each State. It might be extremely danger- 
ous, if, as would often be inevitable, it resulted in contro- 
versy between nations. 

“It is also extremely important that negotiations should 
be not only just but speedy. Every belligerent power is 
anxious for the early conclusion of peace in order that its 
armies may be demobilized and that it may return once 
more to the ways of peace. If premature publicity is given 
to the negotiations, the proceedings of the peace conference 
would be interminably protracted, and the delegates would 
be forced to speak, not only of the business before the con- 
ference, but to concern themselves with the controversies 
which had been raised by the account of their proceedings 
outside. 

“Finally, there will often be very strong reasons against 
announcing the conclusions of the conversations as they are 
arrived at. The representatives of a nation may be willing 
to give their assent on one point only, provided they receive 
a concession on another point which has not yet been dis- 
cussed. It will not be possible to judge of the wisdom and 
justice of the peace settlement until it can be viewed as a 
whole, and premature announcements would lead to misap- 
prehensions and anxiety as to the ultimate results for 
which there was no real foundation. 

“In calling attention, however, to these necessary limita- 
tions of publicity, these representatives of the powers do not 
underrate the importance of carrying public opinion with 
them in the vast task by which they are confronted. They 
recognize that unless public opinion approved of the results 
of their labors they will be nugatory. 

“This reasoning applies with conclusive force to the pres- 
ent conversations between the representatives of the great 
powers.” 

With regard to the full conference, the following rule was 
adopted: 

“Representatives of the press shall be admitted to the 
meetings of the full conference, but upon necessary occa- 
sions the deliberations of the conference may be held in 
camera.” 
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January 20.—The text of the official communique read: 


The President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the Allied Govern- 
ments, assisted by Baron Makino and the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in Paris, met at the Quay d’Orsay this morning be- 
tween 10.30 and 12 o'clock. 

M. Noulens, the French Ambassador to Russia, who re- 
turned a few days ago from Archangel, addressed the meet- 
ing and gave particulars of the situation in Russia. 

The next meeting will take place on Tuesday at 10.30 
o’clock in the morning to hear the remarks of M. Scavenius, 
the Danish Minister in Petrograd, who left the Russian 
capital very recently. 


January 21.—The official communique was brief. It ran 


thus: 

The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the Allied Powers, assisted by the 
Japanese representatives, met today at the Quay d’Orsay 
from 10.30 a.m. to 12.45 p.m. in the morning and in the 
afternoon from 3 p.m. to 5 p. m. 

In the morning M. Scavenius, Danish Minister to Russia, 
gave all the information at his disposal on the various 
parties in Russia. 

In the afternoon the discussion of this question was con- 
tinued. Very great progress toward an agreement was made 
and it is hoped to formulate a concrete proposal on this 
subject tomorrow. The question of the procedure of the 
conference was then discussed. 


January 22.—The official communique had to do with the 
solution of the Russian domestic problem and the repre- 
sentation of Russia in the Conference. Its text will be 
found on page—. 


January 23.—The text of the official communique issued 
follows: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the Allied and associated Powers, 
and the Japanese representatives met this morning at the 
Quay d’Orsay. The meeting proceeded with the examination 
of the agenda for the plenary meeting of the Conference on 
Saturday. The following questions were considered for this 
purpose : 

First—International legislation on labor. 

Second—Responsibility and punishments in 
with the war. 

Third—Reparation for war damage. 

Fourth—International régime of ports, waterways, and 
railways. 

In addition, the meeting began consideration of the pro- 
cedure to be adopted with regard to territorial questions. 


connection 


January 24.—Two important communications were made 
by the Council, one having to do mainly with examination 
by a specially constituted commission of the quota of troops 
to be assigned along the western border during the armistice, 
and the other conveying a warning to bellicose nations and 
fractions of nations. The text of these communiques follows: 


The Supreme War Council met this morning from 10.30 to 
12.30, and was attended by the President of the United 
States of America, the Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the British Empire, France and Italy, as 
well as the Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, the British Secretary of State for War and the 
French Minister of Munitions: representatives of the 
Japanese Government; Marshal Foch, accompanied by Gen. 
Weygand; Field Marshal Haig, Gen. Pershing, Gen. Diaz, 
Gen. Wilson, Gen. MacDonough, and the military represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy at Versailles. 

The Council conferred with Marshal Foch and the other 
military experts as to the strength of the forces to be main- 
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tained by the Allied and associated Powers on the western 
front during the period of the armistice. 

It was decided to set up a special committee composed of 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Loucheur, Marshal Foch, Gen. Bliss, and 
Gen. Diaz to examine the question. 

The Supreme War Council also agreed to recommend for 
the approval of the governments concerned the issue of an 
identic medal and ribbon to all the forces of the Allied and 
associated Powers who have taken part in the war. 


After the supplementary council the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers of the Allied and associated Govern 


ments, with the representatives of Japan, held a short meet 
ing and agreed to the publication and transmission by wire 
less telegraphy to all parts of the world of the following 
communication : 

The Governments now associated in conference to effect a 
lasting peace among the nations are deeply disturbed by the 
news which comes to them of the many instances in which 
armed force is being made use of in many parts of Europe 
and the east to gain possession of territory, the rightful 
claim to which the peace conference is to be asked to deter- 
mine. They deem it their duty to utter a solemn warning 
that possession gained by force will seriously prejudice the 
claims of those who use this means. It will create the pre- 
sumption that those who employ force doubt the justice and 
validity of their claims, and purpose to substitute possession 
for proof of right and set up sovereignty by coercion rather 
than by racial or national preference and natural historical 
association. They thus put a cloud upon every evidence of 
title they may afterward allege, and indicate their distrust 
of the conference itself. 

Nothing but the most unfortunate results can ensue. If 
they expect justice, they must refrain from force and place 
their claims in unclouded good faith in the hands of the 
Conference of Peace. 

The President of the United States of America, the Pre- 
miers and Foreigi. Secretaries of the United States, of the 
British Empire ai' France and Italy and the representa- 
tives of Japan met at the Quay d'Orsay this afternoon from 


3 o'clock until 5.15 o’clock. 


The mission of the Allies and associated great Powers to 
Poland was first discussed, and it was agreed that M. Pichon 
should prepare draft instructions to the mission for the ap- 
proval of the representatives of the powers. 

It was agreed that one press representative for each of 
the five great powers should be permitted to accompany the 
mission. 

The question of territory readjustments in connection with 
the conquest of the German colonies was then taken up. Sir 
Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada; Mr. Hughes, 
Prime Minister of Australia; Gen. Smuts, representative of 
Gen. Botha, the Prime Minister of South Africa, and Mr. 
Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand, were present and 
explained the particular interest of the respective dominions 
in regard to this question. 


January 27.—The communiques dealing with today’s ses- 
sions reads: 

The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the Allied and associated Powers 
and the Japanese representatives met this morning at the 
Quay d’Orsay from 10.30 o'clock to 12.30 o’clock, and defined 
a program of work and the constitution of new committees 
for economic and financial questions as well as questions re- 
lating to private and maritime laws. 

The afternoon session continued the exchange of views on 
the former German colonies in the Pacific and the Far East. 
The representatives of the dominions and of China were 
heard. 

The representatives of the Powers with special interests 
met this afternoon at 3 o’clock at the Quay d’Orsay, under 
the presidency of Mr. Jules Cambon, Ambassador and French 
delegate at the Peace Conference, to appoint members of 
the missions in accordance with the decisions of the plenary 
session of Saturday, January 25. The following were ap- 
pointed : 

League of Nations 


aul Hymans, 


Belgium ; 


Epitacio 
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Pessoa, Brazil; Wellington Koo, plenipotentiary, China; 
M, R. Vesnitch, Serbia; Jamme Batalkha Reis, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Portugal. 

Responsibility for the War—Belgium, not yet appointed ; 
Serbia, Slobodan Yovanovitch; Roumania, Mr. Rosenthal; 
Greece, M. Politis; Poland, not yet appointed. 

International Labor Legislation—Belgium, M. Vandervelde 
and M. Mahaim; Cuba, A. S. Bustamante; Poland, not yet 
appointed ; the Czecho-Slovak republic, M. Benes. 

Regulation of Ports, Water-ways and Railroads—Belgium, 
not yet appointed; China, H. E. Thomas and C. T. Wang, 
plenipotentiary delegates; Greece, M. Coromilas; Serbia, M. 
Trumbitch ; Uruguay, Carlos Blanco. 


January 28.—The communication issued today read as 
follows: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of the United States, the British 
Smpire, France, and Italy and the representatives of Japan 
held two meetings to day—the first from 11 a. m. until 12.50, 
and the second from 4 to 6.30 p. m. 

An exchange of views took place on the German colonies 
in the Far East and the Pacific, and on those in Africa. 

The representatives of the dominions were present at 
these two sessions; the representatives of China at that in 
the morning, and the Marquis Salvago (Italy) at that in 
the afternoon. In the morning the delegates of Australia, 
New Zealand, China, and Japan were heard. 

In the afternoon Henri Simon, French Minister of the 
Colonies, explained the views of his department on colonial 
questions. 

In addition, the fundamental principles of the League of 
Nations and their application were considered. 


January 29.—Two communiques were issued: 


The President of the United States, the Premiers and 
Foreign Ministers of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and the Japanese representatives held two meetings. The 
morning sitting was devoted to hearing reports of delegates 
who made general statements on the Polish situation and 
Polish claims. In the afternoon the Czecho-Slovak delegates 
gave their views on the question of the industrial basin in 
Silesia, situated between Bohemia and Poland. 

Since Monday last Mr. Barnes (British Minister without 
portfolio) has been conferring with prominent British trades 
unionists and representatives of India and the dominions on 
the draft of a scheme for the international regulation of 
conditions of employment. The scheme has been closely ex- 
amined, and the experience of all present at the conference 
has been freely placed at Mr. Barnes’ disposal. Many valu- 
able suggestions have been made, and it is felt that full 
light has been given to the views of organized British trade 
unionists. 

The conference concluded at noon, and the draft scheme 
agreed upon will be submitted to the international commis- 
sion on labor regulation which was appointed on Saturday 
last at the Peace Conference. 


January 30.—The Council took important action provi- 
sionally, relative to the control, under “mandatory” powers 
granted by a League of Nations, of Germany’s former 
colonial possessions and lands and peoples formerly subject 
te Turkey. The communique read: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 


and Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Allied and associated 
Powers, as well as Japanese representatives, today held two 
meetings at the Quay d’Orsay, the first from 11 till 1 and 
the second from 3.30 to 6. 

Exchange of views continued on the German colonies in 
the Pacific and in Africa in the presence of their representa- 
tives of the dominions, and Monsieur Simon, the French 
Minister of the Colonies, and of the Marquis Saluago 
Raggoi. 

In the afternoon satisfactory provisional arrangements 
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were reached for dealing with the German colonies and the 
occupied territory in Turkey Asia. 

In the afternoon meetings the Belgian delegates were 
present. Monsieurs Hymans, Vandenheuver, and Vander- 
velde were accompanied by Monsieur Orta, who explained 
the Belgian point of view concerning the Congo. 

It was further decided that the military representatives 
of the Allied and associated Powers at Versailles should be 
asked to meet at once and present a report as the most 
equitable and economical distribution among these powers 
of the burdens of supplying military forces for the purpose 
of maintaining order in the Turkish Empire, pending the 
decisions of the Peace Conference regarding the government 
of Turkish territory. 


January 31.—The President of the United States of 
America, the Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the 
Allied and associated Powers and the representatives of 
Japan met this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 

The delegates of the great powers composing the inter- 
allied commission which will shortly proceed to Poland, 
were introduced to state the conclusions which they had 
reached after hearing the representatives of Poland and of 
the Czecho-Slovak republic regarding the provisional exploi- 
tation of the industrial district of Teschen. 

After listening to the reports made by M. Noulens and by 
Gen. Gothe, in the name of their colleagues, the Allied Minis- 
ters decided to send to Teschen Allied delegates for the pur- 
pose of assuring a peaceful exploitation in agreement with 
the Czechs and the Poles, pending a territorial settlement of 
the question by the conference. 

A statement of the views of the respective interests and 
rights of Roumania and Serbia in the banat of Temesvar 
was then heard. M. Bratiano and M. Mishu represented the 
Rumanian government, and the Serbian delegation was 
composed of M. Pachitch, M. Vesnitch, and M. Trumbitch. 


February 1.—No plenary session of the Conference was 
held. The Council met and its doings are thus recorded: 


The President of the United States of America, the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of the Allied and associated 
Powers and the Japanese representatives met this afternoon 
at the Quay d’Orsay from 3 p.m. to 6.15 p.m. 

The Conference approved the text of the provisional agree- 
ment between the Czecho-Slovaks and the Poles proposed by 
the delegates of the powers regarding the Teschen (Austrian 
Silesia) district. 

The instructions to be given to the inter-allied commission 
which is to proceed to Poland were definitely decided upon 
and approved. 

The Rumanian delegates, Messrs. Bratiano and Misu, were 
then introduced. M. Bratanio made a detailed statement of 
Rumanian claims. 


February 3.—The official announcement read: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the Allied and asso- 
ciated Powers and the Japanese representatives met today 
at the Quai d’Orsay from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. They heard 
M. Venizelos’ statement of the claims of Greece, which will 
be continued at 11 a.m., after which the Czecho-Slovak dele- 
gates will again be heard. 

After the meeting of the commission on a Society of Na- 
tions the following announcement was issued: 

The commission met to compare views on procedure and to 
arrive at a method which will facilitate progress. It was 
agreed that an accord in principle had been reached by the 
resolution previously passed by the Conference and that the 
discussion should proceed accordingly at the next meeting, 
which is called for 8.30 o’clock Tuesday evening at the Hotel 
de Crillon. 

An official communication issued today by the commission 
on the responsibility for the war and its conduct, says: 

The initial meeting of the commission on the responsibility 
for the war and its conduct was held today at 3 o’clock at the 
Ministry of the Interior, and was attended by the delegates 
of the Powers represented on the commission. Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State, and chief representative of the 
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United States, was chosen president of the commission, and 
Sir Gordon Stewart, of the British delegation, and Senator 
Scialoia, of the Italian delegation, were chosen vice-presi- 
dents. M. de la Pradelle was appointed secretary of the com- 
mission. 

It was decided to appoint three sub-committees, two for 
the examination of questions of law and one for the exami- 
nation of facts. The following persons were named as a 
committee of three to nominate members of the above- 
mentioned sub-committees and to determine the mandate 
under which the sub-committees in question will act: W. F. 
Massey, of the British delegation; M. Tardieu, of the French 
delegation, and M. Politis, Greek delegate. 


RUSSIA AND THE CONFERENCE 


FRANCE DECLINES TO RECOGNIZE THE SOVIET GOV- 
ERNMENT—THE ALLIED COUNCIL INVITES 
ALL RUSSIAN FACTIONS TO A 
SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


Russia’s internal condition being what it was when the 
representatives of the nations arrived in Paris, they at once 
were faced with the necessity of making some decision as to 
recognition or rejection of the various factions seeking ad- 
mission to the Conference. Moreover there was the equally 
urgent necessity of deciding upon a policy of increase of 
Allied forces within Russia or of their withdrawal. 
Through the “indiscretion” of an American journalist a 
Parisian journal, sympathic with the Bolshevik régime, 
was given information coming from responsible American 
officials showing that Great Britain and the United States 
were much more favorably inclined toward recognition of 
the Soviet government than was France and other of the 
Allies. 

On January 11, the French Foreign Minister’s confirma- 
tion of this intiniation came, in the form of an official com- 
munication, in which Stephen Pinchon, the Minister in ques- 
tion, said: 


On January 5, 1919, the British Embassy sent me a British 
proposition, which also was sent to Rome, Washington, and 
Tokio, suggesting the sending of a message to the Govern- 
ment of the Soviets at Moscow, to the Governments of Gen- 
eral Kolchak at Omsk, General Denikine at Ekaterinodar, 
and Nicholas Tschaikovsky at Archangel, and also to all the 
other Governments constituted by the different Russian 
nationalities. 

This message would invite all these Governments and all 
Russian parties completely to cease hostilities, violence and 
reprisals and establish peace, both, among each other and 
with the neighboring States. This truce would be requested 
for the duration of the Peace Conference, one of the ends of 
which is to re-establish peace in Russia and the neighboring 
countries and bring the desired succor to the suffering popu- 
lations. 

In case the various Russian Governments, including that 
of the Soviets, should comply with this invitation, they 
would be permitted to send delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence. 

While rendering full homage to the generous spirit of 
universal reconciliation with which the British Government 
was inspired in making this proposition, the French Govern- 
ment is unable to give its approval to such a suggestion 
which fails to take into account the principles which have 
not ceased to dominate its policy and that of the powers in 
Russia. 

The criminal régime of the Bolsheviki, which does not 
represent in any degree that of a democratic government or 
furnish any possibility whatever of developing into a govern- 
ment, since it is supported solely by the lowest passions of 
anarchical oppression, in negation of all the principles of 





public and private right, cannot claim to be recognized as a 
regular government. 


Will Make No Contract with Crime. 


If the Allies were weak or imprudent enough to act thus 
they would give the lie, in the first place, to the principles of 
justice and right which constitute their force and honor and 
would give to the Bolshevist propaganda in the outside 
world a power and extension to which they would run the 
risk of being the first victims. The French Government, so 
far as it is concerned, will make no contract with crime. 

By agreeing to recognize the Bolshevist Government we 
should give the lie to the policy—which the Allies have not 
ceased to sustain in agreement—of furnishing at all acces 
sible points of Russia all the aid and succor possible to give 
to the healthy, honest, faithful elements of Russia in order 
to help them escape from the bloody and disorderly tyranny 
of the Bolsheviki and to reconstitute a regular government 
by themselves. 

It may be added that, aside from the Bolsheviki, the Allies 
can perfectly well admit the different Russian nationalities 
to present their claims. As regards the dangers with which 
the menace of the Red armies threaten them, we should not 
cease to supply arms and money and even military support 
compatible with our aims. 

Method and patience combined, together with the impos 
sibility that any régime can last without a regular organiza 
tion for maintaining, provisioning, transport, order, credit, 
&c., will in the end overcome Russian internal anarchy. It 
may be prolonged for a certain time, but it can in no case 
possibly triumph definitely, and we shall continue resolutely 
to refuse it any recognition, and to treat it as an enemy. 


For the next week discussion of the problem became more 
acute in and out of the Council, as the result of this frank 
declaration by France, and this debate together with hap 
penings in Russia of a kind favorable in a military way to 
the Soviet Government, brought about, first a solidifying of 
the Anglo-American sentiment favorable to a Fabian policy, 
and second modification of the French, Italian and Japanese 
attitudes, 

For on January 23 the Supreme Council issued the follow- 
ing statement anent Russia and the Conference: 


The President of the United States, the Prime Ministers 
and the Foreign Ministers of the allied and associated 
Powers and the Japanese representatives met at the Quay 
d'Orsay between 3 and 5.30 this afternoon and approved the 
proposal of President Wilson, which reads as follows: 

The single object the representatives of the associated 
Powers have had in mind their discussions of the course 
they should pursue with regard to Russia has been to help 
the Russian people, not to hinder them or to interfere in 
any manner with their right to settle their own affairs in 
their own way. 

They regard the Russian people as their friends, not their 
enemies, and are willing to help them in any way they are 
willing to be helped. It is clear to them that the troubles 
and distrust of the Russian people will steadily increase, 
hunger and privation of every kind become more and more 
acute, more and more widespread and more and more im 
possible to relieve unless order is restored and normal con 
ditions of labor, trade, and transportation once more created, 
and they are seeking some way in which to assist the Rus 
sian people to establish order. 


No Attempt at Dictation. 


They recognize the absolute right of the Russian people to 
direct their own affairs without dictation or direction of any 
kind from outside. They do not wish to exploit or make 
use of Russia in any way. 

They recognize the revolution without reservation and will 
in no way and in no circumstances aid or give countenance 
to any attempt at a counter revolution. 

It is not their wish or purpose to favor or assist any one 
of the organized groups now contending for the leadership 
and guidance of Russia, as against the others. Their sole 
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and sincere purpose is to do what they can to bring Russia 
peace and an opportunity to find her way out of her present 
troubles. 

The associated Powers are now engaged in the solemn and 
responsible work of establishing the peace of Europe and of 
the world, and they are keenly alive to the fact that Europe 
and the world cannot be at peace if Russia is not. They 
recognize and accept it as a duty to serve Russia as gener- 
ously, as unselfishly, as thoughtfully, as ungrudgingly as 
they would serve any other friend and ally, and they are 
ready to render this service in the way that is most accept- 
able to the Russian people. 


Meeting on Princes’ Islands. 


In this spirit and with this purpose they have taken the 
following action: They invite every organized group that is 
now exercising or attempting to exercise political authority 
or military control anywhere in Siberia, or within the 
boundaries of European Russia as they stood before the war 
just concluded, except in Finland, to send representatives, 
not exceeding three representatives for each group, to 
Princes’ Islands, Sea of Marmora, where they will be met by 
representatives of the associated Powers, provided in the 
meantime there is a truce of arms among the parties invited, 
and that all armed forces anywhere sent or directed against 
any people or territory inside the boundaries of European 
Russia as they stood before the war, or against Finland, or 
against any people or territory whose autonomous action is 
in contempiation; in the fourteen articles upon which the 
present negotiations are based, shall be meanwhile with- 
drawn and aggressive military actions cease. 

These representatives are invited to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the associated Powers in the freest and 
frankest way, with a view to ascertaining the wishes of all 
sections of the Russian people, and bringing about, if pos- 
sible, some understanding and agreement by which Russia 
may work out her own purposes, and happy, co-operative 
relations be established between her people and the other 
peoples of the world. 

A prompt reply to this invitation is requested. Every 
facility for the journey of the representatives, including 
transportation across the Black Sea, will be given by the 
Allies, and all the parties concerned are expected to give the 
same facilities. The representatives will be expected at the 
place appointed by the 15th of February, 1919. 

On February 6 the Russian Soviet Government announced 
by wireless sent from Moscow by M. Tchitherin, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that it was willing to attend the pro- 
posed conference and begin conversations with the Intente 
for a cessation of military activities. It also announced 
that it was willing to acknowledge the financial obligations 
of Russia to creditors. The message also indicated that the 
Soviet Government was willing to make concessions in mines, 
forests, etc., to citizens of the Entente Governments, pro- 
viding the social and economic order of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not affected by internal disorders connected with 
these concessions. Finally it was stated that “the extent to 
which the Soviet Government is prepared to meet the 
Entente will depend on its military position in relation to 
that of the Entente Governments, and it must be emphasized 
that its position improves every day.” 

The Supreme Council, on receiving this information, at 
once set about making arrangements to send a joint com- 
mittee of two representatives from each of the five great 
Powers to meet the representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but at a later date than originally announced, owing 
to the delay in getting a response from any source as to its 
invitation of January 25. The decision of the Soviet Govern- 
ment represents the opportunism of Lenine rather than the 
radicalism of Trostsky, a line of demarcation between these 
leaders on the plan of future action of Russia in the field of 
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international relationships having been noticeable for some 
time. 

On February 9 it was announced that the special com- 
mission of the Conference to be sent to Princes Island 
would have the following personnel: William Allen White of 
Emporia, Kansas, and Prof. Geo. D. Herron, for the United 
States; M. Conty, the French Minister to Copenhagen, and 
General Bampon, for France; Sir Robert Borden, Premier 
of Canada, and a military delegate, for Great Britain, and 
the Marquis della Torreta, former Ambassador in Petro- 
grad, for Italy. 

On February 10 word came that the Soviet Government of 
the Ukraine would be represented at the conference. 

Up to the date of going to press none of the anti-Bolshevik 
provisional governments in northern and southern Russia 
have agreed to take part in the conference, though their 
representatives are in Paris and are in quasi-official with the 
Supreme Council’s representatives. 


GOVERNMENTS OR PEOPLES? 


President Wilson, February 3rd, addressing members of 
the Chamber of Deputies of the French National Legislature, 
Senators, cabinet members and President Poincaré, began 
by gracefully and movingly depicting the ties, past and 
present, which bind the United States and France together. 
He also did full justice to the peculiar responsibilities and 
duties which have devolved upon France as the armed de- 
fender of civilization in the past, and how surely she may 
count upon the aid of America in the future if she again is 
attacked. He then proceeded to add: 


I visited the other day a portion of the devastated region 
of France. I saw the noble city of Rheims in ruins, and I 
could not help saying to myself “here is where the blow fell 
because the rulers of the world did not sooner see how to 
prevent it.” 

The rulers of the world have been thinking of the relations 
of governments and forgetting the relations of peoples. 
They have been thinking of the maneuvers of international 
dealings, when what they ought to have been thinking of 
was the fortunes of men and women and the safety of home 
and the care that they should take that their people should 
be happy because they were safe. 

They know that the only way to do this is to make it 
certain that the same thing will not always happen that has 
happened this time; that there never shall be any doubt or 
waiting or surmise, but that whenever France or any free 
people is threatened the whole world will be ready to vindi- 
cate its liberty. 

It is for that reason, I take it, that I find such a warm and 
intelligent enthusiasm in France for the Society of Nations— 
France with her keen vision, France with her prophetic 
vision. 

It seems to be not only the need of France but the need 
of mankind. And France sees the sacrifices which are nec- 
essary, for the establishment of the Society of Nations is 
not to be compared with the constant dread of another 
catastrophe falling on the fair cities and areas of France. 

There was a no more beautiful country. There was a no 
more prosperous country. There was a no more free-spirited 
people. All the world had admired France and none of the 
world grudged France her greatness and her prosperity ex- 
cept those who grudged her liberty and her prosperity. And 
it has profited us, terribly as the cost has been, to witness 
what has happened, to see with the physical eye what has 
happened, because injustice was wrought. 

The president of the chamber has pictured, as I cannot 
picture, the appalling sufferings, the terrible tragedy of 
France, but it is a tragedy which could not be repeated. As 
the pattern of history has disclosed itself it has disclosed 
the hearts of men drawing toward one another. Comrade- 
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ships have become vivid. The purpose of association has 
become evident. 

The nations of the world are about to consummate a 
brotherhood which will make it unnecessary in the future 
to maintain those crushing armaments which make the peo- 
ples suffer almost as much in peace as they suffered in war. 

A LEAGUE OF FREE PEOPLES. 
Non-official but Expert Advice Given to the Paris Conference. 

Shortly after the Conference formally opened representa- 
tives of the leading American, British, and Italian Peace 
Societies began to arrive in Paris. They came to watch, to 
counsel when and where they could without giving offence, 
and to be prepared to report to their home societies as to the 
informal as well as formal history of the historic gathering. 
One of these reporters was the Editor of the ADVOCATE. 

Of course they soon got in touch with eminent French 
co-laborers in the same cause and quite naturally the con- 
viction was soon formed that acting together, as an interna- 
tional group, they might formulate a statement of ideals for 
the Conference to follow, one which, at the same time, would 
be shaped by knowledge of actual conditions in Europe 
and especially those to be found in Paris among the commis- 
sioners. 

This decision as to the desirability of some such concerted 
statement undoubtedly was hastened by the statements 
made by the French Premier, M. Clemenceau, to the French 
advocates of a League of Nations, when they waited on him 
and, through Senator Bourgeois, expressed their desire that 
France should co-operate heartily in the effort to create a 
League. M. Clemenceau, in his reply, announced that it 
would be well, he thought, for advocates of such a course by 
France to first agree among themselves as to what they 
wanted the Conference to do. 

On February 1 the Conference’s committee on a Society 
of Nations, had presented to it formally the plan on which 
American, British, Italian, French and other advocates of a 
law-governed world had agreed, and which they commended 
to the Conference for study and adoption so far as is pos- 
sible. This plan it will be noted is called 


A League of Free Peoples. 


It is to be organized for the following purposes, set forth 
in general outlines: 

First, to submit all disputes among themselves to methods 
of peaceful settlement. 

Second, to prevent or suppress jointly, by use of all the 
means at their disposal, any attempt by any State to dis- 
turb the peace of the world by acts of war. 


Urge International Council. 


Third, to establish an international court of justice. 
charged with the duty of deciding all justiciable disputes and 
insuring execution of its decisions by all appropriate inter- 
national sanctions, juridic, economic, and, if necessary, 
mnilitary. 

Fourth, to establish an international representative council 
providing for development of international law and taking 
common action in matters of general concern, and watching 
over the freedom of nations and the maintenance of interna- 
tional order. Considering itself invested with the moral 
guardianship of uncivilized races, the council will secure the 
execution and promote the general development of interna- 
tional covenants necessary for the protection and progress of 
these races. A permanent committee of conciliation shall 


handle all differences between the associated nations, acting 
as conciliator or mediator and referring differences either to 
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arbitration or to the court of justice. In the event of any 
State refusing to obey either the award of the arbitrator or 
the decision of the committee, application for appropriate 
sanctions will be proposed to the representative council and 
to the associated Powers and to the committee. These sanc 
tions shall be obligatory in the case of violence or aggression. 

Fifth, to limit and supervise the armaments of each na 
tion and manufacture of all materials of war and munitions 
having regard to the requirements of the League. 

Sixth, to renounce the making of secret treaties. 

Seventh, to admit to the League on the basis of equal 
rights before the law all peoples able and willing to give 
effective guarantees of their loyal intentions to observe its 
covenants. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Austria, as distinct from Hungary and former 
portions of the dual empire that are now parts of new 
republics or that are separate political entities, has still to 
make the final choice as to whether it will be a republic 
by itself or join with the republicanized Germany of 
tomorrow, whatever precise form that nation may take 
after the national assembly meets at Weimar, Feb. 7. 
Opinion of late has been solidifying in favor of Austria’s 
choosing the latter course, providing there is any sense 
of fair play on the part of the new German government, 
and a passing of the attitude toward Austrian Germans 
such as Prussia has stood for since the Bismarckian 
régime began. It is admitted that Poland as recon- 
structed will probably include Galicia, and that German 
Moravia and Bohemia are lost to the newly created 
Czecho-Slovak republic. Broadly speaking, there has 
been a very real people’s victory in Austria, and a very 
much quieter and less violent overturning of the mon- 
archy and the aristocracy than Germany has seen. All 
possibility of a restoration of the Hapsburgs or a return 
of the old union with the Magyars is past; and there is 
a natural drift toward union with the Teutons of Ger- 
many proper, especially now that it seems probable that 
Prussian influence is to be diminished and Berlin to be 
curbed in power. From the eeonomic, intellectual and 
social standpoints, it also seems doubtful whether Vienna 
ever again will be the gay, rich city she has been for so 
long atime. Budapest and Prague will gain at Vienna’s 
expense. 


Impending ‘‘Prohibition’’ in the United States 
is variously interpreted as to its international effects. 
It is argued that Europeans used to alcoholics will not 
migrate to the republic; to which statement it is re- 
torted that persons thus minded, even if all other con- 
siderations were favorable, would not be missed, even 
with former standards of admission to the country in 
force. But they are not to be. Congress in response to 
a popular demand plans to shut the doors on drinkers 
and non-drinkers, Bolsheviki and capitalist, desirable 
an undesirable immigrants for some time to come— 
argue for two years, some four years, and some for 
always. Yet another angle of the “prohibition” decree 
is shown by the claim that with the law enforced the 
United States will gain so much economically and 
morally through exclusion of the traffic that she will 
increase her already well established lead among the 
nations as a wealth-creating and conserving state, and 
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thus through the workings of a law of competition, 
force other nations speedily to similar ostracism of the 
industry and business. As the sum spent each year in 
the United States on fermented and brewed liquors 
amounts to $2,000,000,000 and as the indirect costs 
of the traffic in terms of vice and immorality were to 
be measured only in terms of millions, it is obvious that 
there is something in this claim for an accession to the 
nation, under the coming law, in reserve economic power. 
Once prove this to either Great Britain or France and 
social tradition and personal habit may give way to evi- 
dence that touches the “pocket nerve”. 


German Colonial Possessions in the Pacifie will 
not be restored to Germany; but their ultimate control 
and ownership is on the laps of the dominating Powers 
at the Paris Peace Conference. American interest in 
the solution of this problem is partly based on future 
military and naval speculations as to Power in the 
Pacific, and also for commercial reasons ; and opinion as 
to what should be done will be colored more or less by 
evidence now being made public as to the effect of Ger- 
man plottings in Hawaii, an American possession to be 
sure, but nevertheless typical in its availability for in- 
trigue by German traders and emissaries of the German 
government who were in direct touch, as the evidence 
shows, with Potsdam and with the German secret corps 
in the United States. It is beyond dispute, for instance, 
that Hawaii was but an outpost for a thoroughly organ- 
ized chain of conspirators against British authority in 
India, San Francisco being the continental centre of in- 
trigue, but Seattle and Southern California ports also 
having their nests of German and Indian breeders of 
mischief. 


. Possible Trusteeship by the Society of Nations 
of the control and welfare of the new smaller nations of 
Europe as well as of the former possessions of Germany 
in Africa and in the Islands of the Pacific, is recognized 
clearly in the attitude of Lithuania, which has presented 
the following appeal to President Wilson in Paris. It 
reads: “We are a small nation, but distinct in breed, 
language, and culture. Lithuania was one of those lesser 
states which were the cause of this war. We ask 
for a place at this conference, we do not ask a 
place at the table, but we do ask for standing room 
at the back, against the wall, while our fate is being 
determined. This we ask from a principle of self-de- 
termination. If there be any city, any port, or any 
part whatsoever of our native land, which, in dispute, 
might be the scene of war, we undertake that our people 
will deliver it over to the League of Nations to be held 
in trust, free to all men, until we, by our democratic 
government, and our generous attitude toward our neigh- 
bors, shall feel we are again ready and fit for another 
hearing.” 


Norway’s pecuniary interests have been varied 
during the war now closed, and she has both lost and 
gained by the strife, with the balance on the side of 
profit for the few, if not for the many. As the more 
democratic of the two nations of the peninsula, her sym- 
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pathies culturally have been with the Allies, though her 
upper commercial and landed classes have had their Ger- 
man leanings. In Nansen, the famous Arctic explorer, 
she has a citizen who has shown that a man of scientific 
training and world-ranging habits can be a citizen keenly 
alive to problems of state, temporary and permanent; 
and it is interesting to find him putting forth now, as 
president of the Norwegian Society of Free Nations, 
the following platform for a League of Nations, back 
of which Norway would stand: It reads: 


“The ultimate goal of the league is the abolishment of 
war and the creation of institutions suited to maintain 
international co-operation. 

“All civilized nations have a right to become members of 
the league and to participate in the foundation and delib- 
erations leading to the foundation. 

“All international confiicts must be solved by mediation, 
joint arbitration or judgment. 

“National conscription must be abolished. The disarma- 
ment of all nations must take place subject to the control 
of the league. 

“Every member of the league must give all other mem- 
bers equal rights of commerce and establish by law max- 
imum working hours for the protection of the working 
classes, 

“Special courts must be formed for litigation and for con- 
fiicts concerning interests of a grave nature. 

“A world congress shall meet periodically with representa- 
tives from all nations of the league in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants and the nation’s international im- 
portance. No nation must be represented by more than 
one-twelfth of the total number of representatives.” 


Roumania’s entrance into the war was on 
terms made with the Entente Powers, and they called for 
special action by Russia, which her Government basely 
failed to give. More than that Russia betrayed her new 
ally. The terms (in substance) of the compact, one of 
the many “secret” compacts of the war which are now 
forcing upon the world’s public opinion such a revul- 
sion in favor of open covenant diplomacy, have recently 
been made public in the Temps of Paris, and follow: 


Article 1. France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia guar- 
antee the territorial integrity of the kingdom of Rumania 
in the whole extent of its present frontiers. 

Article 2. Rumania engages to declare war on and attack 
Austria-Hungary under the conditions stipulated, and also 
engages on the declaration of war to cease economic rela- 
tions and commercial exchanges with the enemies of all the 
allies. 

Article 3. France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia recog- 
nize Rumania’s right to annex the territories in the Austria- 
Hungarian monarchy stipulated by article 4. 

Article 4. This delimits these territories, and adds: 

“Rumania engages not to raise fortifications in front of 
Belgrade in a zone to be determined later, and only to keep 
a necessary force in this zone for police purposes. The 
royal Rumanian Government engages to indemnify the 
Serbians of Banat who, in abandoning their properties, 
wish to emigrate within two years from the conclusion of 
peace.” 


No Separate Peace. 


Article 5. Engages Rumania and the quadruple entente 
not to make a separate peace. The quadruple entente en- 
gage that the aforesaid territories in the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy shall be annexed by the treaty of peace. 

Article 6. Rumania to enjoy the same rights as the allies 
in the peace preliminaries and in the discussion of questions 
submitted to the peace congress. 
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Article 7. The preserft treaty to be kept secret until the 
conclusion of a general peace. 


.. Pan-American nations, obeying a call from the 
governing board of the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which includes the Secretary of State of the 
United States and ambassadors and ministers of the 
Latin-American countries stationed in Washington, will 
meet in convocation at a relatively early date to discuss 
the results of the war in Europe and the outcome of the 
Paris Peace Conference. Naturally whatever the Peace 
Congress may decide upon as to the representation of 
the Central and South American countries in a Society 
of Nations, and whatever may be urged or ordered at 
Paris with respect to all-American ratification of the 
Monroe Doctrine, would come before the convocation. 
It is intimated that the fifth Pan-American Congress 
also will discuss the advisability of eliminating all Euro- 
pean sovereignty from South and Central America and 
from the West Indies; that it will arrange if possible 
better ways of settling inter-republic territorial dis- 
putes, and that it will foster increased Pan-American 
participation in world commerce. Presumably this con- 
gress will be held in Chile. Plans are also taking con- 
crete form for summoning the second Pan-American 
Financial Congress and the third Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, both of which have been blocked by the 
war. These congresses when they meet will find that 
out of the war, with its indirect if not its direct con- 
sequences to the Americas, as a disrupter of civiliza- 
tion’s normal ongoings, they have all come to see eye to 
eye as never before in the history of Pan-Americanism. 
Modes of accommodation between the Latin “cultur” 
of the Central and Southern republics and the Anglo- 
Celtic “cultur” of the United States will be far easier 
to find than formerly; and then the fact that they have 
a common foe in a defeated temporarily quiescent but 
still vigilant Teutonic commercial and banking enemy 
and in a rising propaganda of “Activist” class-conscious, 
bastard socialism led by Bolshevik adherents in cities as 
far apart as New York and Buenos Aires, and Chicago 
and Montevideo, cannot but lead to a closer rapproche- 
ment than has been possible at any prior sessions of 
these congresses. 


... The Provisional Polish Government was ac- 
corded full recognition as a state by the United States, 
January 29, and thus was made formal and conclusive 
the pledge given by President Wilson as long ago as 
January 22, 1917, when he dared to inform the world 
that the Russian, German and Austrian claims to rule 
over Poles must be challenged and thwarted by the Allies 
and by the United States whenever the time came for 
them to deal with problems of European reconstruction. 
Often during the intervening two years the strife be- 
tween classes, religions and nationalistic groups among 
the Poles has been so acute that it has seemed as if the 
United States never could make good its pledge. Of 
late the situation in inner Poland has been aggravated 
by famine, Jewish “pogroms” and the compulsion of 
having to fight not only German and Ukrainian forces, 
but also Bolsheviki conspiracies and forcible invasion 
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by the Russian proletariat and its iconoclastic mobs. 
To the credit of Ignace Paderewski, who has had the 
backing of the more conservative Poles of the United 
States and France for several years, and also of Gen- 
eral Pilsudski who had won the headship of the new 
state by his combined ability as a military leader and 
director of the political aspirations of the masses, the 
situation has begun to calm down. Special aid from 
the United States for Jews resident within the new 
state has been pledged in a most generous way, and 
the same Americans have been influential enough at 
Paris to induce the Inter-Allied Council of the Confer- 
ence to send a special commission to Poland to investi- 
gate economic and political conditions and report back 
to the Conference. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Demobilization of the Army of the United States on Feb- 
ruary 10 had passed the 1,135,570 men mark. 


Animal casualties in the American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe, up to Christmas, had numbered 42,311. 

France has accepted the offer of the American Forestry 
Association to aid substantially in reforesting the districts 
devastated by war which formerly were covered with timber. 


Mr. Asquith in an address in London, favoring the League 
of Nations, given February 1, argued for internationaliza- 
tion of the control and transport of munitions of war. 

A pontifical medal bearing the figure of Pope Benedict, 
with the inscription “Benedictus XV, Prinicipis Pacis 
Vicarius” has been struck to commemorate the coming of 
peace. 


On February 1, General Pershing, rebutting charges freely 
circulated in the press during the previous week, cabled: 
“Crimes by American soldiers in Varis almost negligible, 
considering the large number of men in the vicinity.” 

The House of Representatives of the legislature of Kansas 
has passed a resolution severely censuring Secretary of 
War Baker for ordering the release of “conscientious ob 
jectors” from Fort Leavenworth. 

tritish ships are to convey from China to designated 
ports in Europe, mainly German, 2,000 “enemy subjects” of 
the Central Powers who have been interned, and are to be 
deported by March 1. 

Japan’s Peace Commissioners worshipped at the Imperial 
ancestral shrine in the Emperor’s Palace just before officially 
bidding the nation’s ruler farewell and beginning their 
journey to Paris. 


The University of Wisconsin has enrolled five conspicuous 
Norwegian youth, sons of eminent men, who are to study 
engineering. Formerly they would have gone to German 
universities for their technical training. 

Governor Stephens, of California, in his message to the 
legislature, in which he calls for a revision of the State 
constitution, favors State use of returned soldiers and sail- 
ors on public works, especially on the already authorized 
system of State highways. 


Secretary of War Baker, January 25, announced that he 
would welcome a most searching investigation of the War 
Department’s administration since he assumed charge, and 
that the books are open for any sort of probe lawmakers 
may care to make. 
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The House of Commons of the Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland, now in session, will have at least 250 members 
who have served in the war; and their views respecting the 
future military and civilian policy of the nation no doubt 
will have much weight in determining legislation. 


Passports for Negroes desiring to leave the United States 
to attend a Pan-American Congress in Paris, have been 
denied by the State Department, because the French govern- 
ment does not consider the present a favorable time to hold 
such a conference. 


Ukrainian Canadians’ petition that Ukrainian represen- 
tatives be sent to Paris from Canada to assist in the Peace 
Conference has been rejected by the Ottawa government on 
the ground that no representatives of a special race or na- 
tionality were desired in Paris as speaking for Canada. 


The war and its consequences have greatly stimulated 
interest among the Japanese in problems of international 
relations. During the three weeks following the signing of 
the armistice the number of subscriptions for the London 
Times taken in Tokio by the paper’s agent was double the 
number taken during the year 1917. 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate has received a protest from the New Korea Associa- 
tion of the United States urging that American influence be 
used to let Korea settle for herself on the principle of “self- 
determination” whether she wishes to be a subject province 
of Japan or not. 


The War Department of the United States, on January 24, 
issued an order that soldiers were not to be discharged 
against their will and before they had found jobs enabling 
them to be self-supporting. This action was taken to relieve 
the unemployment situation throughout the country which 
was threatening to become acute. 


The Peace Conference has before it a petition signed by 
thousands of women, maidens, and children of France and 
Belgium, who were systematically captured and deported by 
Germans and made to suffer manifold indignities, asking 
for justice. The petitioners close their petition with these 
words: “To forever prevent the recurrence of such 
atrocities we ask that those who executed them and those 
who ordered them be condemned as criminals of the com- 
mon law.” 





Secretary of War Baker and the House Military Com- 
mittee decided, January 15, to postpone all reorganization of 
the U. S. Army until the next Congress has assembled, until 
the uncertainties of the situation in Europe have cleared up, 
and until public opinion at home has been clarified con- 
siderably as to the duty of the nation. Secretary Baker also 
announces that not until the Peace Congress has acted will 
he discuss universal military training. 

Fifty-four bishops ef the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States and fourteen of the bishops of the Church 
of England in Canada urged formally use by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York of their influence with the 
British Government’s representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence to induce the latter to rehabilitate the Assyrian Chris- 
tains of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Persia. An assenting 
response was received. 


Representatives of the three leading Albanian groups 
resident in the United States, on January 11, sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson the following appeal, relative to Italy and its 
ambitions in Albania: “In the name of 80,000 Albanians re- 
siding in free and liberty-loving America, who represent the 
Nation that has no freedom of expression, we come to appeal 
to the great man of the world to intervene with the Italian 
Government to unite fully with your great and sacred prin- 
ciples in laying a just foundation for our long-suffering 
Nation that it may enjoy in the new era of the world com- 
plete independence without any protectorate and with its 
own ethnographic and natural boundaries.” 
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Efforts have been made both in Canada and in the United 
States, by champions of the outlawed or attacked liquor 
business to make it appear that with the return of the 
soldiers from abroad they would compel a repeal of “prohi- 
bition” or thwart its enforcement. In the United States it 
has been shown that propaganda to this effect has been 
earried on by “bought” news-distributing associations. In 
the United States the brewers and distillers also have used 
advertisements trying to make it appear that there was some 
subtle relation between the forces making for prohibition 
and “Bolshevism.” 





Sir Wilfred Laurier, addressing Eastern Ontario Liberals 
in mid January, announced that he still adhered to the plan 
for reciprocity in trade with the United States. He rejoiced 
in the one hundred years of peace between Canada and the 
United States, and looked forward to much closer bonds of 
unity as the result of co-operation during the war, and dur- 
ing the coming reconstruction period. The convention passed 
a resolution reading thus: “One of the most pressing neces- 
sities of the hour is the restoration to the Canadian people 
of a public press freed from the ‘interests’ and the smother- 
ing control of a Prussian paternalism, so that Liberal 
doctrines may be freely disseminated among the great mass 
of our citizens.” 





The American Federation of Labor’s reconstruction com- 
mittee, submitted to the Senate’s committee on education 
and labor, January 14, a program for which that important 
organization will stand and in behalf of which it will use its 
influence, but not through a political party. Plank 12 of the 
platform reads: Providing for a small standing army and 
voluntary State militia. Plank 13 is as follows: Providing 
for the free transportation of discharged soldiers and sailors 
to their homes and the continuance of their monthly salaries 
for not to exceed twelve months, if employment is not 
secured within that period. The American Labor Party of 
Greater New York, which has been founded mainly by mem- 
bers of the Central Federation of Labor, N. Y. City, and 
which hopes to become the nucleus of a national labor party. 
on January 13, formulated a platform which includes among 
its planks one calling for a popular referendum ere war can 
be declared by Congress and carried on by the Executive 
arm of government, and another, which opposes universal 
military training. 


After-war emergencies facing the leading evangelical 
Protestant denominations of the United States has led four- 
teen of them to decide upon a campaign to raise $10,000,000. 
The money, if raised, is to be spent for the following pur- 
poses: “Maintaining additional pastors to assist the regular 
chaplains in ministering to the soldiers and sailors, espe- 
cially the sick and those recovering from wounds. Provid- 
ing adequate equipment and workers for local churches in 
the neighborhood of ports of debarkation, in camps, and in- 
dustrial centers. Supplying Bibles and other books, equip- 
ment, and emergency funds to army and navy chaplains dur- 
ing the period of demobilization. Assisting church colleges 
to readjust themselves upon the discontinuance of the stu- 
dents’ army training corps. Providing scholarships for re- 
turning soldiers who would not otherwise be able to complete 
their college courses. Assisting in the restoration and ex- 
tension of the evangelical churches of Europe, especially in 
the war zone.” 


The world-wide scourge of influenza, followed by pneu- 
monia, during 1918 was responsible for not less than 6,000,- 
000 deaths throughout the world. Of these at least 200,000 
were in the United States. Medical men know of no similar 
wholesale devastation in the history of the race. The segre- 
gated life of the army barrack, cantonment or camp of 
course plays into the hand of death. Thus, among the forces 
in camps in the United States during the last six months of 
1918, the rate of death per one thousand men was 32.15 per 
cent, and of this unprecedented aggregate 30.7 per cent was 
due to influenza and pneumonia. Prior to the advent of this 
plague the United States Army was on the way to make an 
unusually low record for death from disease, as during the 
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period prior to September the rate of death was only 6.37 
per 1,000 persons. 





Secretary of War Baker, on January 22, ordered the re- 
lease from Fort Leavenworth of 113 “conscientious objec- 
tors,’ the remission of the unexecuted ‘portions of their 
sentences, “their honorable restoration to duty,” and their 
immediate discharge. Persons whose “objections,” on careful 
investigation, had been found to be insincere, must serve 
their sentences. This action of the Secretary undoubtedly 
was due to the sense of fair play and justice which he per- 
sonally has shown to the objectors, whatever may have 
been the shortcomings of persons charged with responsibilty 
for execution of American military law, which, as a system, 
also is now under attack. His action also, no doubt, was 
hastened by the steady pressure of thousands of petitioners 
and of journalists, including the powerful New York World, 
calling for a post-war attitude of clemency. 


The call sent forth to five hundred of the leading women 
of the United States and Canada for a “Victory dinner and 
conference,” to be held in the city of Washington, D. C., on 
February 12th, reads as follows: “We believe that the uni- 
fied effort made necessary by the war to meet the elemental 
human needs of the world—food, health, the right to work 
and to education—should be continued. Under the impulse 
of a great international purpose we learned how properly to 
subordinate national ambitions and political and private 
interests in order to supply these common needs of man. A 
League of Nations can be made effective only by continued 
international co-operation, good-will, and sacrifice. What 
was done for a world at war must be done for a world at 
peace.” The aim of the projectors was, tarough this assem- 
bly, to voice the opinion of American women on interna- 
tional as well as national policies and to let the American 
Peace Commissioners know what the will of womanhood in 
the New World is. 


Mr. Bryan’s platform of reconstruction for his country, 
as defined by him in the January Commoner, includes these 
planks: 

1. Universal peace built upon a treaty so just that it will 
forever prevent war. 

2. The American soldiers and sailors have proven them- 
selves to be the best in the world; they are, on return to 
civil life, entitled to the best treatment that a grateful 
nation can give. Demobilization should be completed at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with conditions and our 
obligations. Provision should be made for vocational train- 
ing for those permanently injured, for land grants to those 
desiring to farm and for the employment of others on public 
works until they are absorbed by the industries of the 
country. Soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance by the Government 
at cost should be continued after the war. 

8. The expenses of the Government should be reduced to a 
peace basis as rapidly as possible and in the making of 
reductions relief should be given first to those least able to 
bear the burden of taxation. Special interests should not 
be permitted to shift the burdens of the war upon the people 
by the restoration of high protective tariffs. All unnecessary 
war contracts should be cancelled immediately. 

11. Universal military training is inconsistent with our 
institutions. The victory which we have won for democracy 
would be a failure and a defeat for our principles if it com- 
pelled us to adopt a military system which was deemed 
unnecessary before we entered the war. Physical betterment 
should be secured through compulsory courses in physical 
culture in our schools, colleges and universities, which should 
include thorough physical examination, athletic exercises, 
games, contests, etc. 

In the brief of the Government, filed in the United States 
Supreme Court, January 24, in the case of appeal by Eugene 
V. Debs from a decision of a lower court sentencing him to 
ten years’ imprisonment for confiict with the terms of the 
Espionage Act, it was argued that: “Since the Supreme 
Court recently held in the selective draft cases that Congress 
had the power of depriving a man of his liberty, even of his 
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life, for the purpose of raising an army, ‘surely for this same 
purpose of raising an army Congress may require the citizens 
to refrain from a deliberate willful obstruction of the process 
of obtaining the requisite number of fighting men.’ ” 

Replying to contentions that the act interferes with the 
freedom of speech, the Government brief said: “No author 
ity can be adduced for the defendant's contention that there 
is a constitutional right to obstruct by speech the exercise of 
power to raise armies so long as the speaker does not urge a 
violation of law. If, as has been held by this court, punish- 
ment may constitutionally be meted out for a willful obstruc 
tion of the administration of justice, it is difficult to see why 
the administration of the war powers of Congress is not 
entitled to the same protection. The events of 1917 showed 
that war may become as essential as justice to the preserva- 
tion of our democratic form of government.” 

Some of the words from the charge to the jury by Judge 
Landis of Chicago, in the case of the Federal Government 
versus Victor L. Berger, Congressman-elect from Milwaukee, 
in which he and four other leading socialists of the mid 
West were found guilty of breaking the Espionage Act, de- 
serve to be quoted for their bearing on the issue of freedom 
of speech in time of war. Judge Landis said: “If it was 
the conscious purpose of a defendant or the defendants to 
state the truth as he or they saw it, and to do this clearly 
and persuasively, in order to lead others to see things in the 
same way, with the object of bringing about a modification, 
a reconstruction, or reshaping of national policy, in accord 
ance with what he or they believed to be right or true, and 
unless obstruction of the recruiting and enlistment service 
was his or their object, or injury of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or opposition to the success of 
the United States in the war intended, the jury should find 
him or them not guilty. The defendants had a right to en- 
tertain, communicate and advocate in good faith their religi- 
ous, economic, and political opinions, and their views re- 
specting the war, its causes and effects, and anything in 
volved in, related to, or growing out of the war. Against 
this right the law is not aimed, and if this is what the de 
fendants have done they are not guilty. The law punishes 
only the bad faith communication and advocacy, the com 
munication and advocacy that consciously, purposely seeks 
to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny or refusal of 
duty, or to obstruct the recruiting and enlistment service: 
and in this the law invades no man’s constitutional right of 
free speech.” 


The effort of the Commercial Cable Company and the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company to secure from the 
Federal court in New York City an order enjoining the Gov- 
ernment, and more especially Postmaster General Burleson, 
from operating these lines, failed, owing to an adverse de- 
cision by Judge Learned Hand. Part of his formal negative 
decree is interesting and therefore here quoted because it 
deals with two phases of a large problem that is of interest 
to all persons of all countries, namely the powers of govern- 
ment in time of war over means of communication and 
publicity. Said Judge Hand: “The terms of the final con- 
ventions, the success of the nation in achieving the aims 
with which it set out and which it may have adopted during 
the progress of war, are the measure of national security 
and defense. These aims, whatever they are, are deemed 
essential to some vital national interest, not necessarily 
confined to freedom from immediate invasion. It may destroy 
the armed opposition of the enemy and wholly fail in secur- 
ing its defense of those interests. The President is charged 
by his function of negotiating, for presentation to the Senate. 
a treaty of peace, with the duty of reducing to preliminary 
form the success which the arms of the nation may have 
made possible. His right to hold the cables for such pur- 
poses, if valid at all, certainly was not affected by the 
armistice. 

“Had the possession of the plaintiff's cables any relation 
to the negotiation of peace; Obviously the possession of some 
telegraphic communication is essential, leading not only to 
the immediate place where the negotiations may go on, but 
to any part of the world which may be affected by or may 
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affect the result. Many nations have been involved, many 
may intervene in the conference; no one can at the moment 
predict to what part of the world immediate, secret, and 
‘apid communication may become a vital necessity for the 
success of the nation’s purposes. Again, as in assistance to 
the conduct of war; if the cables be appropriate to a dis- 
charge of the President’s constitutional duty, the number 
seized and the service rendered under Governmental opera- 
tion is not open to examination. The decision may be 
wrong; it may even be actuated by purposes other than 
those intended by Congress, but the relief is not from judges. 
The considerations which might dictate it are so obviously 
political in character as to preclude the possibility of their 
publie disclosure or of their judicial determination.” 


WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY 


Spain is a progressive nation and is disposed to live within 
the concert of nations—King Alfonso of Spain, in the 
Madrid Review, January 10. 


President Wilson inspires the greatest confidence. He re- 
minds one of St. Paul. His is the sole great mind the war 
has revealed. The 20th century ought to be called Wilson’s 
Century.—Pope Benedict XV, January 11, in a statement 
published by one of his secretaries in a Roman journal. 





I feel convinced that the future of aviation is not in war- 
fare but in commerce.—Col. William A. Bishop, V.C., D.S., 
Q. M.C., the renowned Canadian “ace,” who brought down 
72 German planes. 

I covet for my country a great place among the nations. 
I wish nothing else than that America may be first in service 
to mankind.—Ambassador J. W. Davis, at a dinner in his 
honor, London, January 15. 


Those persons who stand against all international co- 
operation are standing against the very trend of business 
life, the trend of labor organization, the trend of the cen- 
turies.—Secretary of the Interior Lane, speaking to the Mer- 
chants Association, New York City, January 15. 


You will never see the Kaiser again. Circumstances have 
wiped him out of the world’s history. Legally speaking my 
father is dead.—Prince Ejitel Friedrich, second son of the 
former head of the Hohenzollerns. 

Women’s work in connection with the war has not really 
begun yet; that will begin in the reconstruction of the home 
life after the men get home from the war.—The Honorable 
Mrs. Lyttleton. 

It would be a ghastly thing if President Wilson should 
fail to have the undivided support of Americans at a time 
when he is becoming the most potential figure in the political 
councils of the world.—Rabbi 8S. S. Wise of New York City, 
in an interview following a visit to Paris in the interests of 
Zionism. 





In the face of what one sees in France among American 
troops, any individual who would say that the sons of 
American parents are coming back as incipient drunkards or 
weakened morally must be swayed by some ulterior motive. 
Such a person slanders the finest type of manhood the world 
has ever seen in any army, and is not fit to breathe the same 
atmosphere.—Brig. Gen. Johnston, U. S. A. 

This is no time to talk of peace leagues. To do so is to be 
guilty of Nero’s folly while Rome was burning. We should 
hasten rather to restore peace, resume normal commercial 
relations, lessen the intolerable burdens of taxation, and 
speed up production.—Hon. James M. Beck, before American 
Defense League, New York City, January 19. 

We must have a peace as absolute as was our success and 
which will guard us against all future aggressions. France 
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has a right to effective measures of protection after the 
formidable efforts she has put forth to save civilization. 
The natural frontier which will protect civilization is the 
Rhine.—Marshal Foch, interview with the Associated Press, 
January 17. 


America today is looked upon as the hope of the world.— 
Archbishop Cerretti, Papal Under Secretary of State, arriv- 
ing on special mission to the United States, January 18. 


We Italians are Wilsonian, but on one condition, that 
other nations are the same. If we did not lay down this 
condition and make this reservation, we would not be 
Wilsonian ; we should merely be ingenuous.—Signor Tittoni, 
former Italian Foreign Minister, at Colonial Congress, Rome, 
January 24. 


Never again will organized working men and women 
watch with folded arms while laws are made and treaties 
signed which barter away their economic rights.—Presi- 
dent Samuel F. Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor, in an interview, January 9, just as he started for 
Paris, 


I am not concerned with the Soviet government or with 
any of the factions we have been supporting in Russia. My 
concern is with boys drafted for a war in Germany and sent 
to war with Russia. I want these American boys brought 
home at once.—Senator Hiram Johnson of California, in a 
speech to the Senate, January 23. 


I want every citizen of the British Empire and every citi- 
zen of the great American Republic to feel that they are 
joint trustees for civilization and the world for those prin- 
ciples of peace and liberty for which we are all struggling 
at this moment.—-Arthur J. Balfour, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in an article in the Landwork Magazine, 
January 28. 

A League of Nations seems to me to be prerequisite to 
disarmament in the necessary degree, to the interchange of 
commodities among nations under rational and equitable 
conditions, to the freedom of the seas, and to development of 
the proper attitude and practice in reference to the back- 
ward territories of the world.—Secretary Houston of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, in address to the 
Association of Agricultural Colleges, January 8. 





No peace which is not partially socialistic will safe-guard 
the world from future wars. President Wilson has this in 
mind. It is his “fifteenth point” as yet unstated, which 
must be developed before a treaty is signed. . Peace must be 
economic and social as well as political. Hungary’s policy in 
everything will be Wilson, Wilsoner, Wilsonest.—Count 
Michael Karolyi, Hungarian Premier, interview with the 
United Press, January 11. 


The greatest question before the country and the world 
today is, How shall the fruits of labor be distributed. The 
ancient theory that the great majority are destined to 
oscillate on the verge of starvation has passed. New stand- 
ards of conscience will not admit it. The war has remade 
the world; now that we have fought to end wars between 
peoples, we must fight to end wars between classes.—Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, in an address, January 28. 


Doubtless there will be in the gathering of the representa- 
tives at the Peace Conference men of superior mold, of 
Catholic sentiment, men who like our own President, seek 
not momentary triumph but lasting results. But they will be 
few and their opponents will be powerful. To God, therefore 
in this great affair, the world’s war-distracted humanity 
must turn so that principles, not interest alone, prevail for 
the common welfare of the earth.—Cardinal O’Connell in an 
episcopal letter to the Roman Catholics of the archdiocese of 
Boston, Mass. 


Strong and normal, Russia is a wall against all the injuries 
of dark power, no matter whence they come. But woe to us 
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and woe to you nations of the world if you refuse to face the 
difficult position of your temporarily disabled ally. Nations 
of Europe, America, Asia—every nation—I tell you all that 
Russia will come and have a voice at the world’s peace con- 
ference and will yield to none her right to a bright future.— 
Madame Catherine Breshkovska in an interview at Seattle. 


The war began in a bad world condition everywhere—a 
condition which simply had to break because it was so bad. 
Individuals may have seized the occasion for their own per- 
sonal ends, but there was a world condition which made it 
possible for them to do so. The world was simply festering 
with selfishness. Men of power regarded workmen as 
factory fodder. We hear about militarists regarding citizens 
as mere cannon fodder. Well there are men who exploit 
their human brothers as factory fodder to make money for 
themselves.—Henry Ford, in the salutatory of his new 
weekly paper, the Dearborn Independent. 





In his valiant struggle for a constructive and healing 
peace President Wilson deserves and will need the support 
of a united country. The Peace Conference will result either 
in a League of Nations to secure the peace of the world or in 
an angry and sullen truce in which the nations will prepare 
for another war, the destructiveness of which no man can 
measure. The choice seems to me to be between the League 
for permanent peace and a not distant world collapse. All 
other devices have been tried and have failed.—Justice John 
H. Clarke of the United States Supreme Court. in a letter 
to the Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, January 12. 

It is essential that a beginning should be made and solid 
foundations laid before the conference separates. Such de- 
tails as the conference may not have time to settle might 
be remitted te a strong international committee drawn from 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy, with 
perhaps some experts from neutral countries, who could 
draw out a scheme in detail and submit it to a meeting of 
the conference or representatives of its members to be held 
later in the year. Such a committee or another committee 
would also consider urgent questions of economic settlement, 
financial settlement and reduction of armaments.—Viscount 
James Bryce, in a statement to the Associated Press, Janu- 
ary 11. 





I am asked what constitutes a peace of justice. I answer 
gladly, President Wilson has announced an exalted program 
for the future regulation of international amity, and that 
there shall be an arrangement similar to that which has 
long been the aim of all individual States. Just as a con- 
stitution guarantees to a citizen in the exercise of his fun- 
damental rights as a human being protection against 
violence, and freedom, and integrity of persou and property 
and honor, so the new League of Nations shall assure to all 
States, great or small, those rights which are consequent 
upon mutual recognition and respect.—Von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg, former German chancellor, in an Associated Press in- 
terview, January 21. 

The President will have the nation back of him in the 
position taken at Manchester, England, when he declared 
that the United States would have no interest in an agree- 
ment unless it included all the nations. As he said, the 
American people have no thought of entering into any com- 
bination to maintain “the balance of power.” That is an 
outgrown system as completely shattered as the arbitrary 
power of kings. It not only failed to preserve peace but it 
plunged the world into its biggest war and would have been 
even more disastrous than it was if the United States had 
not thrown its inexhaustible resources into the struggle. The 
nations will not turn back to the “balance of power” doc- 
trine—W. J. Bryan in the Commoner, January number. 


I warn the gentlemen in this body that this is no ordinary 
political question. I warn the gentlemen that the American 
people will not look with favor upon any man who would 
play politics in the people’s blood. I do not question the 








motive that actuates those who oppose the advanced thought 
of the age-—who assert opposition to the policies of Wilson 
and Lloyd-George and Clemenceau, as expressed at the 
greatest feast since the Passover—but the American people. 
the people of the world, the God of the universe will hold 
them responsible if they place obstacles and obstructions in 
the way of saving the world from a repetition of its anguish 
of the past four years.—Senator Wm. P. Pollock of South 
Carolina, speaking in the United States Senate, January 30. 
in a virile speech defending the League of Nations, Presi- 
dent Wilson, and the proceedings of the Peace Conference to 
date. 


“That the world may be clean! That is the way I view 
the great task of the Red Cross workers of the world. 
Clean physically, clean mentally, clean morally—I can think 
of no more inspiring or practical gospel for humanity than 
that. And the Red Cross is its evangelist. If such a service 
is needed by the world in general, how much more is it 
needed by an army in action! It is a commonplace that our 
greatest enemy in this war was not the Germans, but dirt. 
Never before have soldiers had to fight so much exposed to 
dirt and filth. And yet never has a great war been won with 
so little suffering and death caused directly by this envelop 
ing contagion. For this achievement—and there has been no 
greater in the late war in Europe—we have to thank most 
of all the American Red Cross.’—Surgeon General Merrill 
W. Ireland, U. 8S. A., in January Red Cross Magazine. 


PERSONALIA 


Cuba is to be represented at the Peace Conference by 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente, who also represented 
the country at the Second Hague Conference. 


President Livingston Farrand of the University of Colo 
rado, on March 1, will become executive head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, under appointment by President Wilson. He 
is a trained student of social science and an expert in “wel- 
fare” work. 

Rey. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, former U. 8S. Ambassador to 
Holland and more recently a chaplain in the Navy, has 
turned over his salary in the latter position to the U. 8. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, to create a fund, the income of 
which will provide an annual prize in English composition. 


William C. Sproul, Pennsylvania's newly elected and in- 
stalled Governor, is the first Quaker Governor of the State 
of William Penn since the days of Thomas Miflin, who was 
Governor shortly after the Revolution of 1775-79. He is a 
“Hicksite,” a graduate of Swarthmore College, a successful 
agriculturist and business man, and incidentally owns two 
newspapers. 

Professor Archibald Coolidge of Harvard University, 
eminent as a student of the history of modern Surope, is 
head of the special commission now making a study of con- 
ditions in the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. The data 
gathered will be at the service of the American Commis- 
sioners at Paris. 

Ex-Governor Capper, of Kansas, who soon will take his 
seat in the United States Senate, heartily approves the 
League of Nations plan and is opposed to exclusive universal 
military training in the schools and colleges of the country. 
He also favors democratization of industry and transporta- 
tion. 

Following Mr. Roosevelt's death a letter from him to Hon. 
H. Rider Haggard, the British novelist and promoter of 
agricultural reform, was published, dated December 6th, it 
said: “Like you I am not at all certain of the future. I 
hope that Germany has suffered a change of heart, but I am 
anything but certain. I do not put much faith in the league 
of nations or any corresponding universal cure-all.” 
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Gabriele D’Annunzio, Italy’s warrior poet, came to the 
defense of Premier Orlando and the extreme claims of Italy 
as to territory on the Adriatic, in a six-column pronuncia- 
mento, issued January 15, and full of invective against 
Signor Bissolati, the advocate of moderate terms and rap- 
prochment with the Jugo—Slavs. The poet counselled taking 
the Bissolati’s life by bomb or knife if necessary. 


Franklin H. Simond:, the able critic and interpreter of 
military strategy, whose writings for the New York Tribune 
and the Review of Reviews and for a syndicate of news- 
papers during the war gave him a_ national reputation, 
sharply criticized President Wilson for going to Europe at 
a time when he was needed at home. Mr. Simonds has been 
in England and France during the past month, and he now 
withdraws his criticism and says that the President’s visit 
was strategic and that it has lifted Anglo-American relations 
to a new level of relationships. 


Madame Catherine Breshkovska, “grand mother of the 
Russian Revolution.” who arrived in the United States in 
mid-January, is a stern critic of the Bolshevikist regime and 
its high-handed course. She comes to the United States 
primarily to get aid in reconstructing Russian life on its 
educational side and to get funds and teachers to be used at 
a time of national reconstruction that she believes, should be 
evolutionary and not revolutionary. 


Premier Ignace Paderewski, of Poland, leader of the coali- 
tion ministry, says that a monument should be erected in 
every town and village of his native land to do honor to 
Col. House, President Wilson's adviser and a member of the 
American Peace Commission. He refers especially to the 
service rendered by the Texan “power behind the throne” in 
inducing the United States early in the war to commit itself 
and the Powers of the Entente to the cause of Polish ation 
alism. 


W. Frank Persons, who has gone to Europe to make a 
study of the relief situation for the National Investigation 
sSureau, has been director-general for the past two years of 
the Civilian Relief of the Red Cross with his headquarters in 
Washington. He went with the full approval of the War 
Department. His scope of inquiry will be the many societies 
which are distributing funds in Europe given by American 
donors; and the effort will be to get an expert opinion as to 
their worth, how much they waste through competition in 
the same field, and how much through lack of administrative 
efficiency. 

Miss Anne Morgan, who has headed the American Com 
mittee for Devastated France since it was founded and who 
has given all of her time and much of her personal fortune 
to the work of this organization of American women, 
recently left New York for France, having completed final 
negotiations there with representatives of France in the 
United States. She and her co-laborers have assumed 
responsibility for 50,000 persons who are homeless and house- 
less and must be set on their feet economically and physie- 
ally. 

Ray Stannard Baker, who has been selected to be “middle- 
man” between the President and other members of the 
American Peace Commission at Paris and the 100 or more 
newspaper representatives present there, first attracted at 
tention in the ’90’s as a writer for McClure’s Magazine in its 
palmy days, when it had Miss Tarbell, Peter Finley Dunne, 
Lincoln Steffens, and men and women of that calibre on its 
staff of writers. Later he became editor of the American 
Magazine. During the war he served on the Committee on 
Public Information. Of late years he has settled down to 
being a bucolic philosopher with headquarters at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where he writes books of the Donald G. 
Mitchel, J. G. Holland order, only brought up-to-date. 


The Commissioners from Japan to the Peace Conference 
are accompanied by Mr. J. Russell Kennedy, correspondent 
in Japan for the Reuter’s News Agency and General Man- 
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ager of the Kokusai News Agency, with its headquarters in 
Tokio. It will be his business to guard the interests of the 
commission while with it, and to see that the American and 
European publics as well as the Japanese newspapers get 
news that it is thought desirable for them to have. Mr. 
Kennedy during the war has much aided the American, 
British, French, and Italian “publicity” bureaus in propa- 
ganda work in the Far East. Chin's publicity agent at the 
Paris Conference is Mr. Thomas F. Millard, editor for sev- 
eral years of periodicals published in Shanghai and also 
author of several books deating with Far Eastern political 
and social questions. Mr. Millard is strongly anti-Japanese 
in his beliefs. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Boston, Jan. 14, 1919. 
To THE Epiror: 

I have been interested in the reactions toward war and 
toward the League of Nations plan which I have noted 
among the returning officers and soldiers of our army. 

My impression is that the war did not hit enough of our 
army hard enough to create any of the generai “never again” 
sentiment which seems to prevail in the European armies. 
Some of the men with whom I have talked seem to be suf- 
fering from what Graham Wallas calls “a balked instinet”’ 
they did not get a chance to express their “pugnacity” in 
any real action in France. This “balked instinct’ will call 
for some very practical “moral equivalent for war’ unless it 
is to revenge itself on these fellows, as such “balked in 
stincts” seem to do, 

And the rest of the men seem overjoyed at the prospect of 
vetting back to civilian life again. I have yet to find any 
number of men—the occasional exception is the young officer 
who has thoroughly enjoyed his brief authority—-who really 
value military discipline as such. I have talked with many 
men about this and they all assure me that among the rank 
and file of men there was a willingness to accept the régime 
so long as it was a means to an end—namely, winning the 
war. But that within the last two months there has been 
increasing ‘fretting under a mere routine of discipline, which 
with the ending of the war becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses an end in itself. The men tell me that neither they 
nor the great majority of their fellows take kindly to that 
ideal. and the last man with whom I talked doubted the 
practicability and value of “universal military service” for 
the rank and file of men who had gotten beyond high-school 
age and the boyish delight in drill and parade. So that I 
find no devotion to “militarism” in and for itself among the 
men being now discharged with whom I talk every chance 
I get. 

I put in my summer with the Y. M. C. A. at one of the 
large posts in this country, and ventured once to discuss 
this whole problem with a group of over a hundred men. I 
asked them how many felt the discipline had been worth 
while and valued what they had had thus far, and every 
hand in the room shot up. I then asked how many valued 
it so highly that they would like to live under it the rest of 
their days. Not a hand went up, but instead I got a wild 
howl of spontaneous laughter. 

As to the general soldier outlook on the world of. busi- 
ness—polities, national and international—my impression is 
that there is rather little of that sort of anticipatory think- 
ing with the men. Their life has lain with concrete actuali- 
ties. They have had neither time nor inclination to con- 
sider “systems.” They work and drill hard all day, they 
are tired to death by evening. Aching muscles and blistered 
feet and all the rest of it are like the toothache which 
prevents philosophizing. I may be wrong or right, but I do 
not look from the soldier for any general theory of or con- 
viction about world politics. And I say this without the 
least criticism of the soldier—who has had a different job 
to do and has gone at it with a great determination and good 
will. He has set himself to do his part of the job and has 
temporarily resigned the luxury of philosophizing about 
Utopias to the civilian. It is the everlasting difference 





























































































between the Platonist and the Aristotelian—and I think the 
soldier stands with Aristotle and the world of concrete 
actuality, leaving the business of discovering the “archetypal 
ideas” of the League of Nations and every other “ism” to the 
rest of us.—S. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New State. By WV. P. Follett. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. 1918. Pp. 360, with appendix. 33.00 
net, 

The main thesis of this book is that group organization is 
the solution of popular government ; and it is valuable chiefly 
because in an elaborate and thoroughgoing way the author 
states the position of an increasing school of “pluralistic” 
thinkers in the United States, Great Britain and in Europe, 
who are steadily combatting the older absolutist ideas and 
ideals of government. They are far from satisfied with or 
loyal to the present system of representative government, 
especially in its legislative department, and they are sufli- 
ciently well-equipped intellectually to make their propaganda 
compel attention in higher circles of academic, political, and 
governmental life. 

The author’s standards of criticism are such that she does 
not hesitate to condemn the limited horizon of many 
“pluralists,” since they are atomistic and separatist within 
the group idea circle; and it is because she has the wider 
vision of group-interdependence, and carries it into the realm 
of international affairs that the book has any special claim 
on readers of the ApvocaTe. In this field she is a federalist, 
premising the coming of a “world-state created by the law of 
interpenetration, the unifying of differences and represent- 
ing the multiple man in his essential nature.” She argues 
that “there is not room on this planet for a lot of similar 
nations, but for a lot of different nations.” “A group of 
nations must create a group-culture which shall be broader 
than the culture of one nation alone. There must be a 
world-ideal, a whole civilization in which the ideals and the 
civilization of every nation can find a place.” “We make 
sacrifices for our own nation because of a group feeling. We 
shall make sacrifices for a League of Nations when we get 
the same feeling of a bond.” 

These typical sentences hint at the trend of the author's 
argument. What she has to say about the issue of sover- 
eignty, viewed from the group-standpoint of international 
relations, is especially timely. 


Joan and Peter; The Story of an Education. By //. G. Wells 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. $1.75. 


The narrative which forms the warp of this book is as 
simple and uncomplicated a thread as even H. G. Wells ever 
spun. As usual, interest is sustained by the vivid keenness 
and wit of character delineation, and even more by the 
unfolding of the theme itself. This theme is soon seen to be 
broader than education per se. It is foreshadowed early in 
the book by a dream which Oswald, Joan and Peter’s guar- 
dian, has in his jungle-fever. In this dream he is struggling 
to escape from a dark forest to some unknown place where 
ean be found air, freedom, and brotherly security. 

With trenchant pen Wells then proceeds to score the dark 
forest of all the English pre-war institutions. The monarchy, 
the Church, and particularly the schools are inspected and 
found indolent, insincere and outside the flow of human 
progress. Nevertheless Joan and Peter catch glimpses of a 
broader society. It somehow succeeds in beckoning to them 
“over their teachers’ heads and under their teachers’ arms.” 

Then comes war, shaking men together, forcing them out 
of eddies and into the dashing torrent. Young Peter, the 
aviator, sees the little barriers between men from 12.000 
feet in the air, and perceives them to be trivial. He dreams 
of a God who expects men to clean up their own world. 

The theme of internationalism now develops rapidly. 
Oswald, the old man, sees the war as an enormous breach 
of faith with the young, preventable by a broader philosophy 
and wiser education. He dreams of a League of Nations for 
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Peace. Veter, the young man, objects to the word Peace as 
negative. He looks for a human society which shall be a 
great adventure, a progress, an exploration: something which 
shall call for the invention, the intensity of effort for 
progress which the war has called out for destruction. The 
only democracy worth preserving he thinks is that which 
will give every man and woman the fairest chance to do the 
thing he can best do to help, and under the best circum 
stances. With every one doing his intensest best, the peoples 
may in time realize the ideal of a disciplined world freedom 
for all mankind. 


Morale. By Harold Geddard. Geo. H. Doran & C« 
York City. Pp. 118. $1.00 net. 


New 


Mr. Goddard has written in this booklet of the morale of 
health, gregariousness, humor, adventure, communal labor, 
pride, victory, fatalism, reason, and sex; but his most dis 
tinct contribution to the thought of the hour is his argument 
that the Great War of 1914 has emerged as a spiritual factor 
helping all who shared in it, whether soldier or civilian, to 
hold a. “definite hope for another kind of life for humanity” 
and the “perception that the war could be made to hasten its 
birth.” Men and women inspired by such thoughts and 
hopes have “unlocked the supreme storehouse of the excess 
of life, achieved the last, the highest, the most unshakeable 
of the morales: the morale of creation.” Hence such phrases 
as “make the world safe for democracy,” “the war against 
war,” “never again.” There are limits to the endurance of 
men with lesser morales. This higher morale “is a thing 
divine—as everything creative is. It is the antithesis of 
destruction. It is the antithesis, therefore, of war itself. Let 
war beware of it, for through it war shall end.” 


The Disclosures from Germany. Kdited by James Munroe 
Smith. American Association for International Concilia 
tion, New York. 1918, Pp. 253, with bibliography. 

Professor Smith of Columbia University, as editor and 
translator, has served a useful purpose in this volume by 
making the texts of the Lichnowsky Memorandum and Herr 
von Jagow’s reply thereto, and the Memoranda and Letters 
of Dr. Muehlon, accessible in a definitive form. The volume 
also includes an article by Dr. James Brown Scott on “The 

Dawn in Germany.” originally printed in the American 

Journal of International Law, April, 1918, in which this 

jurist and expert discusses the meaning of the Lichnowsky 

Memorandum and the other disclosures from “inner Ger- 

many” that, at the time he wrote, were available for inter- 

pretation. 


Christian Internationalism. By William Pierson Merrill 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 1919. Pp. 
193. $1.50. 

The popular pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, who has been prominent in several of latter- 
day organizations in the United States, created to promote 
the cause of a law-governed world and fraternity among 
religionists of many names, has made this book a medium 
for stating some of his convictions about the future duty of 
the churches as advocates of peace and international good 
will. In his discussion of the shortcomings of the church 
and of its divisions on the issue of war vs. peace he has been 
candid beyond some of his brethren. The “other worldly” 
sort of religion with its goal a state of heavenly utopia * * * 
won as the reward for individual goodness and piety,” he 
has no sympathy for. He wants institutional religion to 
become more democratic in its methods and ideals and more 
international in its sympathies. Failure to be an ardent 
internationalist is failure to be an American Christian, in the 
truest sense of that term, in his opinion. 

Should the American Church awaken to its duty in sup 
porting the Peace Conference in its anticipated idealism and 
practical devising of an international government, Mr. 
Merrill is certain that the reflex influence on the church 
will be wholesome. It will force federation of the sects, 
compel the pulpit to deal with group morality, and join 
social service to piety. Right action at Paris also would 
compel fairer dealing by the American democracy with such 
domestic prejudices as are based on race dislike and hatred, 
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It also would hasten industrial democracy at home. Mr. 
Merrill sees that the supreme test of the American people 
will arrive when the hour comes for the Senate to ratify or 
reject the product of the Paris Conference; and he calls 
upon the churches to be getting ready to let the Senate 
know that it is not to be suffered to use obstructionist tactics, 


The Essentials of an Enduring Victory. By Andrée Chéradame, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 1918. Pp. 259. 
$1.50 net. 

This French author during the war has had much influence 
as a “realist” combatting “idealistic” theories respecting 
Germany, past, present, and future; and inasmuch as his 
own personal record as a French prophet of much that has 
happened since 1914 has been extraordinarily accurate, that 
which he has had to say during the strife about the terms on 
which it should be settled has had more weight than it 
otherwise would have had. In this book and in his previous 
books, “The Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” and “The United 
States and Pan-Germania,’ the reader is able to get the 
extreme French position, stated in much the same terms 
and with much the same temper that France has been put- 
ting her case before the Peace Conference sitting in Paris. 
It is a point of view quite comprehensible, in the light of the 
exceptional sufferings of France, but it is not a policy that 
the Allied nations who will shape the outcome of the Con- 
ference can endorse wholly. They are faced by a condition, 
not a theory, by a continent in ruins, by a nation justly 
defeated which nevertheless cannot be dealt with too sum- 
marily if it is to be saved as a political and economic entity 
from which reparation can be collected, a fact which the 
author of this book admits in his sanest moments. M. 
Chéradame wrote the book prior to the armistice. Much of 
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that which he has written already is out of date, including 
his subtle insinuations against the idealogues and pacifists 
who favor international federation and a law-governed 
world. 

Compiled by Frederick 
The Century 


A Peace Congress of Intrigue. 
Freksa. Translated by Harry Hansen. 
Co., New York City. Pp. 448. $2.50. 

The reference, of course, is to the 1815 Congress of Vienna. 
The documents assembled and translated are the remi- 
niscences of the Countess Bernstoff, of the Count de La 
Garde, of the Baron von Nostitiz and of the Countess Lulu 
Thiirheim. These deal with the lighter, social, recreational 
and somewhat frivolous phases of this assembly of monarchs, 
princes and their wives and courtiers. They tell of a state 
of affairs not being duplicated in any marked way at the 
present Paris Conference, save in some formal affairs of 
State in which the French democracy has been generous, but 
not scandalously extravagant after the manner of the Court 
of the Hapsburgs. To date, also, the world had heard but 
little of feminine influence at the Paris gathering. That it is 
wholly lacking is impossible. 

Much the more valuable section of this book is the last 
half, in which are massed the letters of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, the diary of Archduke John of Austria, the letters of 
Talleyrand to Louis XVIII, and the diary of Baron yon 
Stein, in so far as they shed light on the inner and outer 
history of the Congress. Here you get the quintessence of 
that theory and method of statecraft which President Wilson 
summed up in his reference to the Congress of Vienna, when 
addressing the American National Congress in December. 
1917, he coined the expression “covenants of selfishness and 
compromise.” 
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